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Foreword 


IT  is  quite  impossible  to  do  thorough  work  in  the  hour 
or  so  every  week  which  is  all  that  most  Choral  Societies 
can  give  to  rehearsal.  Much  that  should  be  explained 
has  to  be  passed  over  for  want  of  time.  The  expression 
is  apt  to  be  superficial,  stuck  on  by  the  conductor,  and 
this  sticking  on  process  (to  the  irritation  of  both  choir  and 
conductor)  seems  never-ending. 

In  the  matter  of  expression  the  choir  should  at  least  be 
able  to  meet  the  conductor  half-way.  To  a  large  extent  they 
should  be  prepared  for  what  is  wanted  of  them;  but  ordinary 
rehearsal  is  not  sufficient  for  this.  It  must  be  done  by  pri- 
vate study,  enthusiastically  undertaken  by  the  singers.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  Madrigal  singing;  for 
most  choirs  are  not  accustomed  to  Madrigals,  and  certain 
characteristics  of  Madrigals  have  to  be  made  clear  beforethey 
can  be  sung  properly. 

I  have  felt  these  things  very  much  in  connexion  with  my 
own  Madrigal  choir,  and  it  is  with  the  desire  of  having  some 
little  textbook  to  hand  over  to  the  members  of  the  Oriana 
Madrigal  Society  that  I  have  put  together  these  few  remarks. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  book,  so  far,  which  deals 
systematically  with  the  singing  of  polyphonic  music,  though 
certain  detached  articles  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  as 
Prefaces  in  some  of  the  volumes  of  Mr  Arkwright's  Edition 
of  Old  English  Music  (Joseph  Williams).  Part  of  this  little 
work  is  scarcely  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  these  instruc- 
tive Prefaces,  and  I  should  like  to  admit  my  obligation  to 
them. 

On  p.  53  I  have  added  an  explanation  of  the  modes  and, 
further  on,  a  Note  on  the  modes  in  their  relation  to  poly- 
phony. Every  Madrigal  singer  should  know  something 
about  the  scale  system  of  the  music  that  he  is  performing. 
The  Note  on  the  modes  and  polyphony  has  been  included 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  stress  upon  the  polyphonic 
nature  of  Madrigals. 

C.  K.  S. 

London,  1907. 
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MADRIGAL  SINGING 

Introductory 

BY  Madrigal  singing  we  mean  the  performance  of  all 
secular  choral  music  composed  during  the  Poly- 
phonic period.  The  music  we  shall  discuss  in  the 
following  pages,  however,  is  mainly  comprehended 
between  1 588-1638. 
The  word  Madrigal  is  often  used  in  a  generic  sense.  It 
serves  well  enough  to  indicate,  collectively,  a  class  of  composi- 
tion where  much  the  same  style  prevails  throughout.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  be  more  precise.  There  are  three  main  divisions  in 
English  Madrigal  Music:  the  Madrigal  proper,  the  Ballet  and 
the  Ayre.  Some  disagree  that  the  latter  falls  within  the  cate- 
gory of  Madrigal  at  all,  holding  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Ayre  repre- 
sents principles  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  genuine 
Madrigal  composition.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  maintain  that 
the  Ayre  in  its  later  presentments  by  Dowland,  Pilkington  and 
others  reflects  the  new  order  of  monodia,  or  the  single  melody 
principle,  rather  than  the  old  order  of  polyphony  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  combined  melodies  which  was  the  feature  of  Madrigal 
composition.  But  we  shall  try  to  show  briefly,  perhaps  by  some- 
thingof  special  pleading,  that  the  Ayre  represents  tnemonodic 
principle  in  so  primitive  a  form  as  to  leave  it  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Madrigal  in  the  matter  of  polyphony:  on 
which  score  we  may  still  be  permitted  to  classify  an  Ayre  as  a 
Madrigal,  and  in  performance  treat  it  much  the  same. 

The  English  took  no  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Madrigal  proper.  It  must  even  be  admitted  that,  save  in  the 
early  days  of  polyphony,  English  musicians  seldom  showed 
themselves  to  be  innovators  in  the  musical  form  of  either 
sacred  or  secular  composition.  But,  when  the  time  came,  they 
none  the  less  proved  conclusively  that  it  was  not  from  some 
national  lack  of  musical  instinct  that  they  had  failed  to  form 
a  progressive  school,  but  that  it  was  from  lack  of  opportu- 
nity. Such  a  time  came  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  too  late,  indeed,  to  enable  our  English  musicians  to 
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help  in  any  work  of  development,  but  allowing  them  a  brief 
period  wherein  they  might  show  that  they  could  use  the 
Madrigal  form  with  a  success  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  suc- 
cess of  those  who  had  created  and  developed  it. 

Some  hundred  publications  of  miscellaneous  secular 
choral  music  appeared  during  this  period,  which  may  be 
said  to  open  with  Byrd's  "Psalmes,  Sonnets  and  Songs," 
1588,  and  to  close  with  Michael  Este's  "Seventh  Set'  in 
1638.  But  most  of  our  Madrigals,  and  certainly  the  best  of 
them,  including  those  of  Wilbye,  Benet,  Bateson,  Gibbons, 
Kirbye,  Morley,  Ward  and  Weelkes,  date  between  1595  and 
1620.  And  the  fact  that  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  our 
composers  produced  such  store — in  so  doing  adapting  them- 
selves to  what  was  practically  an  exotic  form,  and  almost  at 
a  bound  summing  up  the  possibilities  of  that  form — is  a  phe- 
nomenon unparalleled  in  musical  history. 

QharaSleristics  ofTolyphony  and  Jtfonodia 

A  COMPOSITION  is  polyphonic  when  all  the  parts 
comprising  it  are  melodious  and  absolutely  equal  in 
interest. 
A  composition  is  monodic  when  its  essence,  as  it  were,  is 
concentrated  in  one  special  part, generally  the  highest;  when, 
in  other  words,  the  composition  is  based  upon  a  single  me- 
lody. 

The  supreme  test  or  mark  of  polyphony  is  its  imitative 
character.  For  the  parts  of  a  composition  to  be  equal  in 
interest,  each  part  must  show  at  least  distinct  and  continuous 
melody.  They  are  incontestably  equal  in  interest  when  they 
show  not  only  melody,  but  the  same  melody,  treated  in  imi- 
tative or  fugal  fashion.  The  following  passage  is  typical  of 
the  imitative  polyphonic  style: 
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It  is  here  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  voice  represents 
the  chief  part,  for  each  voice  has  a  similar  melody  to  sing. 

But  imitation  is  not  necessary  for  the  principles  of  poly- 
phony to  be  maintained.  In  the  following  passage  we  cannot 
determine  a  principal  part. 

Sister,  Awake 
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Here  each  voice  is  about  equally  melodious,  i.e.,  the  pas- 
sage is  polyphonic  though  there  is  no  imitative  treatment. 
Because  parts  move  together,  in  coincident  and  not  indepen- 
dent rhythm,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  lower  parts  are 
merely  harmonizing  the  melody  of  the  highest  part;  are  in 
fact  subordinate  to  it.  It  generally  follows  in  modern  music, 
but  not  in  Elizabethan.  In  Madrigals  the  melodic  interest  is 
always  even  and  diffused,  no  matter  how  the  parts  are  com- 
bined as  regards  rhythm. 

Relation  of  Polyphony  to  Performance 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  certain  characteristics  of  a  Ma- 
drigal is  indispensable  to  every  Madrigal  singer.  To 
take  up  his  part  intelligently,  he  must  know  for  what 
it  stands  in  the  economy  of  the  composition.  If  he  is  accus- 
tomedto  modern  part-singing,he  may  perhapswonder  whether 
his  is  a  principal  or  a  subordinate  part ;  whether  he  should 
sing  it  as  melody  or  accompaniment.  He  can  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  subordinate  part  in  a 
Madrigal  or  in  any  form  of  polyphonic  music.  Even  when  the 
voices  move  mostly  note  against  note,  as  in  the  verse  sections 
of  Ballets,  and  some  of  the  simpler  of  the  Ayres,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  upper  or  any  one  voice  is  more  favoured  as 
regards  melody  than  another.  An  Ayre  or  a  Ballet  shows 
as  unmistakable  signs  of  polyphony  as  a  Madrigal  proper. 
There  may  not  be  points  of  imitation;  but  the  treatment  of 
the  parts  is  distinctly  "horizontal"  (to  use  Hullah's  well-worn 
simile),  i.e.,  the  composition  is  formed  of  layers  of  melody. 

In  the  performance  of  his  part  the  Madrigal  singer  has 
scarcely  ever  to  consider  any  other  part,  or  to  regulate  the 
expression  of  his  part,  in  order  that  some  other  part  may  be 
shown  up.  In  fact  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
less  attention  he  pays  to  what  the  other  parts  are  doing,  the 
better.  In  expressing  his  part  well  he  has  sometimes  to  assert 
himself  a  little  more  than  the  others,  but  the  others  never 
have  to  give  way  to  him.  When  he  seems  to  yield,  it  is  only 
because  his  part  gives  him  no  opportunity  for  making  it  pro- 
minent. Take  as  an  extreme  instance  the  first  four  bars  in 
the  Bass  part  of  Dowland's  Ayre,  "Awake,  sweet  love." 
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Awake,  sweet  Love 

DOWLAND 
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A  -  wake,  Sweet    Love  I 
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A    ■     wake,    Sweet        Love ! 
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A-wake,  Sweet    Love ! 


thou 


turn'd 
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A  -  wake,  Sweet    Love ! 


thou 


turn'd 


No  judicious  singer  would  force  these  Bass  notes.  There 
is  no  melodic  interest  in  them — this  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
— so  the  good  singer  will  not  try  to  get  anything  out  of 
them.  Hence  the  part  will  be  automatically  subordinated 
to  the  melody  in  the  three  upper  voices.  The  singer  will 
not  sing  these  Fs  softly,  in  comparison,  because  the  three 
upper  voices  have  the  melody.  He  will  do  it  because  he  has 
no  melody  himself.  In  a  modern  part-song  it  is  different.  The 
interest  of  the  piece  is  largely  centred  in  the  highest  part, 
the  other  parts  being  clearly  marked  off  for  the  purposes  of 
mere  accompaniment.  So  that  although  there  may  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  melodic  interest  in  the  sudordinate  parts, 
the  singer  dare  not  assert  it  to  any  great  extent,  for  he 
knows  he  is  expected  to  support  the  melody,  not  to  divert 
attention  from  it.  In  other  words  the  accompanying  parts 
must  be  systematically  subordinated  to  the  principal  part. 

In  all  kinds  of  musical  performance  what  is  interesting 
and  essential  must  be  brought  out;  what  is  poor  and  unim- 
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portant  must  be  subordinated.  It  is  true  the  parts  of  a  Mad- 
rigal may  have  to  be  subordinated  (as  we  saw  in  "  Awake, 
sweet  love");  but  it  is  only  for  the  moment.  The  Madrigal 
singer  may  have  to  take  a  back  seat;  but  he  knows  that  just 
as  often  it  will  be  his  turn  to  preside. 

In  general  the  interest  of  a  composition  is  centred  in  those 
parts  which  show  relative  movement  of  notes.  Parts  which  re- 
main stationary  while  the  others  move  are  usually  but  poorly 
expressive,  i.e.,  unmelodic.  Mere  repetition  of  notes  does  not 
mean  melody.  Sometimes,  however,  a  part  moving  in  rela- 
tively long  notes  is  important,  and  must  be  brought  out,  as  in 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  refrain  of  Weelkes's  "As  Vesta 
was,"  where  the  theme  in  crotchet  form  is  combined  with  it- 
self in  augmented  (breve  and  semibreve)  form.  Such  instances 
are  comparatively  infrequent,  however;  and  unless  some  spe- 
cial point  of  composition  is  evident,  parts  which  remain  sta- 
tionary while  others  move  should  be  somewhat  subdued  in 
performance. 

Performance  of  Madrigals  as  regards  Rhythm 

IT  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  Madrigal  singing  that  each 
part  has  more  or  less  the  same  scope  for  expression.  We 
must  admit  this  even  when  the  parts  move  together.  Yet 
it  is  very  much  easier  to  sing  a  part  that  moves  with  the  other 
parts,  as  in  the  following  example,  than  against  them : 

MORLEY 


Sing-    we    and      chaunt     it 


Erf-* 


±Z= 


— I— 


It  is  this  factor  of  rhythm  that  largely  differentiates  the 
Madrigal  proper  from  the  Ballet  and  Ayre.  In  the  Ayre  and 
Ballet,  particularly  in  the  Ballet,  the  parts  will  often  be  found 
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to  move  together.  In  the  Madrigal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
are  highly  independent.  But  there  are  degrees  of  indepen- 
dence. Three  examples  will  make  this  clear.  For  the  first  take 
the  eight  opening  bars  of  Morley's  Ballet,  "  My  bonny  lass." 
The  rhythm  of  the  first  four  bars  is  coincident  in  every  part, 
so  it  requires  no  effort  of  independence  from  the  singer.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fa-la  section  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
independent  rhythm  to  be  kept.  To  get  precise  entries  after 
the  rests  is  a  matter  of  care,  but  if  we  show  the  phrases  and 
accent  of  each  part  by  the  usual  signs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
singer's  task  is  comparatively  easy. 


3SS 
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EXAMPLE  I 


Here  the  outlines  or  rhythmic  swing  ol  the  phrases 
mostly  coincides,  as  also  the  accents  and  expression  shape. 
The  first  Tenor  part  differs  a  little  from  the  second  T  and  B 
by  reason  of  the  syncopation,  and  the  accent  of  the  Soprano 
part  at  point  of  entry  is  stronger  than  the  accent  of  the  under 
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parts/but  on  thejwhole  this  is  about  the  minimum  of  indepen- 
dence, and  does  not  tax  the  singer  very  much  more  than  the 
coincident  rhythm  of  the  first  four  bars. 

A  second  example  shows  a  greater  independence"  of 
rhythm. 

When  shall  my  Wretched  Life 

WILBYE 
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and        mee 
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Kill  care         and     mee 
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Kill  care         and    mee 
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Kill  care     and    mee 
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Kill         care         and    mee 
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Kill  care         and     mee 
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Kill  care      and    mee 

EXAMPLE  II 
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Here  the  rhythm  only  coincides  in  the  T  and  B  and  the 
parallel  passage  following  in  the  second  Soprano  and  Tenor. 
All  the  other  parts  work  independently. 

Such  a  passage  as  the  above  represents  a  very  general 
level  of  what  is  required  rhythmically  in  singing  Madrigals. 
But  the  singer  must  be  prepared  to  go  one  step  further  as  in 
the  following: 

Thyrsis,  sleepest  thou 

BENNET 


head,      man!    said  the  gen  -    tie  Me  -  li  -  bas 


head,    man!  said  the  gen -tie,     gen-     tie  Me-    li-  bae-us 

Jf-  ,fP   r  fit  T    f- 

ml     Vff\    U1   '     U= 


■Wt 


-&- 


'JOr.1 


head,  man!  said  the  gen -tie   Me   -  li 
EXAMPLE  III 


bae-us,      Me  li-  bae 


Here  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  natural  rhythm  of 
the  Alto  and  Tenor.  In  our  first  and  second  examples  it  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  accents  fall  on  the  strong  beats  of 
the  bar,  viz.,  one  and  three.  And  although  syncopations  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  syncopated  accents  can  always  be  mentally 
referred  to  normal  strong  beats.  Syncopations  are  only  a  dis- 
placement of  accent  from  strong  beats  to  weak  beats.  They 
do  not  cancel  the  prevailing  time  unless  used  persistently. 
But  in  the  Alto  and  Tenor  of  ourlast  example  the  accents  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  strong  beats.  Although  written  in 
duple  time  the  latter  is  really  in  triple  time.  And  this  is  a 
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great  difficulty  for  the  singer.  He  gets  no  support,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  from  the  regular  pulse  of  the  movement. 
He  has  to  sing  against  the  time,  as  the  saying  goes;  and 
not  only  this,  the  other  parts  are  as  disconcerting  to  him  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.  Their  normal  accent  is  actually 
hostile  to  the  accent  which  should  be  given  in  his  part,  and 
it  requires  a  most  determined  effort  to  disregard  what  the 
other  parts  are  doing. 

TheTenor  part  really  stands  thus  inpronouncedtriple  time: 


JEZW 


ifcf: 


•-&- 


said  the     gen  -  tie,   gen  -    tie  Me-  li  -   bae-us 


And  the  Alto  is  even  of  freer  and  more  intricate  measure 


man,  said  the      gentle  Meli   -     bai 


It  is  not  necessary  for  the  singer  to  imagine  such  com- 
plications of  time  when  he  is  singing.  It  is  generally  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  be  guided  by  the  natural  accent  of  the  word 
and  musical  phrase.  If  he  is  so  guided,  he  will  sing  such 
time  without  knowing  it.  But  he  is  never  absolved  from  giv- 
ing the  appropriate  expression  to  such  passages,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  is  to  secure  it.  Such  a  perversion  as  the  follow- 
ing would  be  intolerable,  i.e.,  keeping  the  normal  accents  on 
the  first  and  third  beats  : 


said  the  gen  -  tie,  gen-tle  Me  -   li  •  bae  -  us 
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Though  the  Alto  part  is  rhythmically  more  complicated 
than  the  Tenor,  more  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Tenor  part,  as  the  notes  are  nearly  all  of 
equal  length,  and  so  depend  on  dynamic  accent  from  the 
singer  for  proper  effect.  But  in  the  Alto  part  the  notes  which 
should  be  accented  are  longer  than  the  non-accented  notes, 
and  so,  even  if  the  singer  does  not  stress  them  above  the 
rest,  they  will  probably  stand  out. 

This  independent  expression  of  a  part  is  the  perfection 
of  Madrigal  singing,  and  calls  forth  the  highest  qualities  of 
mental  control  that  the  singer  may  possess.  The  foregoing 
example  from  "  Thyrsis  "  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  Al- 
most in  every  Madrigal  instances  might  be  shown  of  this 
irregular  metrical  treatment.  The  rhythm  of  polyphonic 
music,  in  fact,  frequently  approximates  to  the  "  free," 
declamatory  rhythm  of  Gregorian  chant,  where  groups  of 
two  and  three  equal  notes  succeed  each  other  in  the  same 
rhythmic  period.  The  following  example  of  free  rhythm 
from  the  chant  "  Asperges  me  "  may  be  interesting  as  show- 
ing this  rhythmic  similarity: 
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A              r           r 

P 

c\ 

4^ *H =— 

"      ■   661"     1 

•gey     ' 

nrc— 

Plainsong  was  the  ultimate  basis  of  polyphonic  music,  and 
this  feature  of  free  rhythm  is  perhaps  a  survival;  but,  whether 
or  not,  it  is  evident  that  polyphonic  composers  were  (i)  not 
bound  down  to  regular  metre,  and  (2)  did  not  trouble  when 
this  irregularity  was  at  variance  with  the  time  signature. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  Madrigal  sing- 
ing, bar  signs  should  be  absolutely  disregarded  as  suggesting 
accent.  No  bar  signs  are  marked  in  the  old  part-books.*  It 
was  not  till  about  1650  that  the  use  of  bars  was  established, 
so  that  composers  were  not  continually  reminded  of  regular 
measure  and  the  accent  on  the  first  beat  that  it  implies.  The 
absenceof  barsigns  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  a  direct 

*  Though  they  are  very  properly  inserted  in  modern  editions  of  old  music. 
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incentive  to  free  rhythm,  or  at  least  permitted  it  with  little 
sense  of  incongruity  with  musical  notation.* 

Two  other  examples  of  this  disturbance  of  normal  accent 
may  be  added.  The  following  is  interesting.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  seventeenth  of  Byrd's  "  Psalms,  Songes  and  Sonnets," 
1588.  He  signs  the  composition  in  1  time,  and  starts  off  (!)  with 
the  following  phrase : 


I 


3 


p—rt 


2-h^- 


g    d    g 


~o- 


if 


wo  -  men     could      be 


fair       and     ne  -  ver      fond 


which  a  modern  composer  would  have  written  in  the  totally 
different  rhythm  of  f 


3^ 


fed 


kz^ 


Z! 


■&■ 


CR 


if 


wo  -  men  could  be  fair 


and  ne  -  ver 


fond 


The  following  passage  from  Munday's  Ortana  Madrigal, 
"Lightly  she  tripped,"  may  also  be  quoted: 


w-f: 


^=* 


t± 


Then  sang      the         Shep  -  herds  and         Nymphs  of  Di    -   a     -     na 


where  two  bars  of  triple  time  are  interspersed  in  common  time. 
Thus: 

4 

^ 


3 


ptff* 


Then  sang-  the     Shep    -     herds  and       Nymphs  of     Di    -     a    -    na 


*  Bar  signs  have  perhaps  helped  to  destroy  a  certain  very  valuable  element  of 
rhythmic  freedom  and  have  stereotyped  rhythm,  in  modern  music,  in  a  way  that  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory. 
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The  Expression  ofTDissonance 

THE  proper  expression  of  a  Madrigal  is  achieved  almost 
entirely  by  singing  the  separate  melodies  well.  It  is 
nearly  independent  of  any  harmonic  consideration. 
The  principle  of  harmony  exists  in  a  Madrigal,  but  it  is 
worked  out  through  melody.*  That  is  to  say,  to  the  Mad- 
rigal composer  harmony  was  not  a  first  consideration  but  a 
secondary  one,  something  which  was  involved  by  the  simul- 
taneous combination  of  melodies.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  had  no  need  to  dwell  on  dissonance 
which  is  a  feature  of  harmony.  But  we  propose  to  discuss 
Madrigal  dissonance  somewhat  not  because  it  directly  affects 
Madrigal  singing  to  any  extent;  but  because  it  may  be  seen 
how  necessary  proper  melodic  expression  is,  if  the  features 
of  a  Madrigal  (which  include  the  feature  of  dissonance)  are 
to  be  made  clear. 

Parts  may  be  either  consonant  or  dissonant  to  one  another. 
Parts  are  consonant  to  each  other  at  any  fixed  point  when 
they  give  an  impression  of  rest  or  completeness;  they  are 
dissonant  when  they  give  the  effect  of  incompleteness,  when 
they  require  to  proceed  one  step  further,  as  it  were,  to 
produce  repose.  This  step  further  is  called  the  resolution  of 
the  dissonance. 

Consonance  and  dissonance  are  perhaps  best  explained 
by  examples : 

*  The  appeal  of  a  Madrigal  is  almost  entirely  through  melody.  It  is  different 
with  music  of  a  later  date,  after  harmony  became  a  detached  principle  and  was 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake.  The  bare  harmonic  scheme  of  a  movement  of  a  Bee- 
thoven Sonata  can  stand  by  itself  as  coherent  and  even  interesting.  Provided  there 
is  a  certain  accuracy,  the  performance  of  a  modern  choral  piece  will  always  give 
some  good  effect.  It  may  not  bring  out  the  melody  of  the  parts;  but  it  will  de- 
lineate the  harmony,  and  from  this  some  satisfaction  may  be  derived.  But,  with 
a  Madrigal,  no  such  satisfaction  can  be  had  from  the  harmony,  as  harmony.  It 
is  true  that  in  a  Madrigal  the  various  melodies  combine  to  form  harmony;  but 
the  resultant  harmony  is  quite  insufficient  to  interest  of  its  own  account  or  even 
to  make  the  composition  coherent.  Without  the  saving  grace  of  good  melodic  ex- 
pression a  Madrigal  is  almost  meaningless,  and  this  is  probably  why  the  perfor- 
mance of  Madrigals  and  such  like  so  often  fails  to  convince.  People  cannot  be 
bothered  with  polyphonic  music  when  they  only  hear  it  in  this  way;  and  they  are 
quite  right. 
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CONSONANCE 
MORLEY 


— G 0- 

— 6> 0- 


Sing'    we   and      chaunt     it 


(3: 


y— g— fzrzp — ^_ 


± 


-i — h- 


=P= 


EXAMPLE  I 


DISSONANCE 
WILB  YE 


m 


Kill 


-&-    -tStfy 


Kill  care  and 


4= 


for — M- 


t=t=: 


JJJd — T 


Kill  care  and         mee 

sfc  Dissonance. 
EXAMPLE  II 

In  example  i  the  parts  are  entirely  consonant.  In  2  there 
are  two  dissonances  each  marked  by  an  asterisk.  In  the  fourth 
bar  is  seen  the  dissonance  of  the  seventh  from  the  Bass ;  in 
the  fifth  bar  that  of  the  fourth  from  the  Bass.*  In  the  former 
the  seventh  (D)  resolves  on  the  sixth  (C);  in  the  latter  the 
fourth  (A)  resolves  on  the  third  (Gj). 

In    Madrigal  music  these  dissonances  are  always  pre- 

*  These  are  the  principal  Madrigal  dissonances;  but  sometimes  the  ninth 
is  suspended. 
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pared,  i.e.,  the  dissonant  note  has  been  heard  in  the  same 
part  immediately  before,  as  a  consonance.  Whence  these 
discords  are  called  discords  by  prolongation  or  suspension. 
The  formula  of  a  Madrigal  discord  is  therefore  as  follows : 


sfc  Preparation  of  dissonance. 

■f1  Suspension  of  note  as  a  dissonance. 

§  Resolution  of  dissonance. 

Dissonance  plays  a  very  important  part  in  music.  It  has 
always  been  recognized  that  the  expressive  power  of  music 
resides  largely  in  the  use  of  dissonance,  and  the  development 
of  musical  expression  has  proceeded,  perhaps,  more  on  the 
lines  of  the  emancipation  of  dissonance  than  anything  else. 
Morley,  in  giving  rules  to  be  observed  in  dittying  (i.e., setting 
words  to  music)  says  in  his  "  Plaine  and  easie  Introduction 
to  practicall  Music,"  1597:  "You  may  also  use  cadences 
bound  with  the  fourth  or  seventh,  which  being  in  long  notes, 
will  exasperate  the  harmonies,"  from  which  I  think  we  may 
understand  that  he  regarded  dissonance  as  a  disturbing 
element  in  music.  At  any  rate,  whatever  he  means,  we  find 
it  applied  accordingly  in  Madrigal  music.  With  their  keen 
sense  of  fitness  the  Elizabethan  composers  only  used  "  exas- 
perated" harmony  when  exasperated  treatment  was  required 
or,  in  other  words,  at  times  of  emotional  disturbance,  when 
they  wished  to  express  "complaint,  dolour,  repentance,  sighs, 
tears  and  such  like."  They  rarely  used  dissonance  in  Ballets 
or  when  dealing  with  light-hearted,  frolicsome  subjects.  Thus 
in  Wilbye's  six-part  Madrigal  "When  shall  my  wretched 
life,"  where  the  music  strains  towards  the  expression  of 
plight  and  anguish,  we  find  that  forty  out  of  eighty-five  bars, 
or  roughly  a  half,  contain  dissonance,  whereas  in  Morley's 
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Ballet  "Sing  we  and  chaunt  it"  only  two  out  of  twenty-three 
bars  are  so  treated,  or  ten  out  of  sixty-seven  bars  in  Bateson's 
joyous  Madrigal  "  Sister,  awake." 

The  use  of  dissonance  is,  therefore,  well  defined  in  Mad- 
rigal music ;  and,  inasmuch  as  only  the  comparatively  mild 


iSii}taccnt 


-<9 
•Kill 


Kill  care        and       mee 


^:  ;sfe  :^±  w=^.  '■■ 


ff 


T-G—  3TS-T 


mf 


q: 


:£=£: 


zpzz^z: 


'MUZ 


o 


Kill  care  and         mee 

EXAMPLE  I 


form  of  discord  by  suspension  is  used,  we  must  make  the 
most  of  these  discords  as  expressive  features. 

In  a  consonant  chord  the  relationship  of  the  notes  is 
comparatively  simple.  In  a  dissonant  chord  it  is  more  com- 
plicated. Hence  dissonances  must  be  forced  upon  the  ear,  so 
to  speak,  in  order  that  the  ear  may  understand  them.*  The 
dissonant  note  must  stand  out  from  the  other  parts  though 

*  This  is  the  case  with  all  striking  and  exceptional  features  in  music,  such  as 
chromatic  notes,  etc. 
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not  unduly.*  This  will  nearly  always  be  brought  about  of  it- 
self, if  the  melodies  (which  induce  the  dissonance)  are  well 
sung.  For  these  dissonances  very  frequently  occur  at  some 
point  where  a  melodic  accent  is  required,  independent  of 
any  harmonic  consideration,  i.e.,  at  the  climax  of  a 
phrase,  etc. 

The  example  from  Wilbye,  printed  on  page  16,  will  make 
this  clear. 

Here  the  climax  of  the  second  Alto  occurs  at  bar  5,  so  that 
this  part  will  be  relatively  stronger  than  the  other  parts  at 
the  point  of  its  dissonance;  and,  if  the  diminuendos  (such  as 
are  suggested  in  the  expression  marks)  are  well  managed, 
the  first  Alto  will  be  stronger  than  the  Tenor  or  Bass  at  the 
first  beat  of  bar  4,  which  is  the  point  of  dissonance  in  the 
first  Alto. 

A  still  more  simple  example  may  be  given  from  Morley's 
Ballet,  " Fire,  fire": 


Sop.  I 


Sop.  II 


Alto 
Ten. 
Bass 


W 


-mfi- 


■pp 


*= 


t 


±$p= 


Ah  me! 

_^:=:i=a=zz= 


$ 


PP<mP- 


%'- 


Z2I 


Ah  me! 

EXAMPLE  II 


Here  the  first  Soprano  has  the  dissonance,  and  the  swell 
appropriate  at  the  exclamation"  ah,"  if  indulged  in  by  all 

*  Madrigal  dissonances  are  little  more  than  artificial  variations  of  conso- 
nances, so  they  do  not  need  that  violent  treatment  that  must  often  be  given  to 
modern  percussive,  i.e.,  unprepared,  dissonance. 
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the  voices,  will  still  clearly  show  the  expression  of  the  dis- 
sonance in  the  first  Soprano. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  singer 
is  guided  simply  by  the  principles  of  melodic  expression;  by 
the  length  and  position  of  the  dissonant  note  in  the  melodic 
phrase.  No  knowledge  of  harmony  is  required  in  such  cases 
as  these  (and,  as  before  observed,  they  constitute  the  majo- 
rity). The  singer  does  not  even  need  to  know  that  he  is  sing- 
ing a  dissonance.  But  sometimes  he  is  required  to  know, 
when  the  dissonance  is  not  in  the  shape  of  a  syncopated 
(long)  note  as  in  the  following  example  from  Wilbye's  "Thus 
saith  my  Chloris": 


And,  oh, 

PP     - 


I        wot  not    what,      and,  oh, 


i 


ff 


I       wot  not    what, 


t>^« 


o-&- 


-&- 


-<s>- 


-p-r* 


m-G- 


jribgtgfta 


and,  oh,  I        wot 


not      what, 


and,     oh,      I 


wot 


not    what, 


PP 


m 


/ 


p 


pz 


Jfee 


'-F^S 


a 


T± 


&-G>- 


q  a 


EXAMPLE  III 


In  this  example  the  rhythm  of  the  first  four  bars  is  coin- 
cident in  all  the  parts,  and  all  the  parts  rise  to  an  accented 
climax  at  the  word  "wot."  In  bar  three  the  Alto  Bb  is  the  dis- 
sonant note ;  but  from  a  melodic  point  of  view  there  is  nothing 
to  make  this  B|?  more  accented  than,  say,  the  Soprano  Efc>. 
These  notes  constitute  the  highest  point  in  both  phrases,  and 
their  length  is  the  same.  Nevertheless,  because  of  its  dis- 
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sonant  character  the  B|?#  must  be  sung  more  emphatically 
than  the  notes  at  the  same  place  in  the  other  parts.  For  me- 
lodic reasons  slight  swells  should  be  made  on  the  Sop.  C  in 
in  bar  five,  and  the  Alto  G  in  bar  six :  so  both  these  disso- 
nances (marked  *)  will  be  rendered  apparent. 

To  sum  up.  Madrigal  dissonance  nearly  always  expresses 
itself  automatically  (as  in  examples  I  and  II).  In  compara- 
tively few  cases  is  a  knowledge  of  harmony  needed  (as  in  ex- 
ample III).  Yet  a  knowledge  of  harmony  (which  includes  the 
power  of  being  able  to  locate  dissonances)  is  very  valuable 
as  a  sort  of  second  string  to  good  melodic  expression.  For, 
if  the  nature  of  the  melody  is  not  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
oroper  accent  and  nuances  to  the  singer,  he  may  be  stimu- 
ated  to  make  the  proper  expression  because  he  knows  that 
le  has  to  deal  with  a  dissonance.  To  say  the  least,  a  know- 
edge  of  harmony  is  liable  to  make  the  Madrigal  singer  infi- 
nitely more  careful  of  his  expression;  for  he  then  realizes 
more  fully  how  dependent  the  expression  of  the  whole  Ma- 
drigal is  on  the  separately  perfect  expression  of  each  vocal 
part. 

If  the  singer  were  reading  from  the  old  part  books,  he 
could  never  tell  at  sight  whether  he  were  dealing  with  a 
dissonance  or  not;  but  this  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  method  of  printing  separate  parts  of  a  composition. 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  dissonant  B  flat  is,  in  reality,  the  same  form 
of  dissonance  as  in  the  preceding  examples.  It  is  prepared  in  the  preceding  bar,  but 
is  not  tied  to  its  preparation,  that  is  all. 
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Accent  of  Chord  on  Minor  jtA 

HE  use  of  a  Flat  to  correct  the  modes  often  gives  rise 
to  a  particular  chord  progression  which  calls  for  special 
accent.  The  following  is  an  example. 


Those  dainty  Daffodillies 


MORLEY 


* 


tttttr  z3=3=:?:  ss  :::^=t 


Those   dainty  daffa  -    dil-lieswhich  gavetomesweet   Phyllis 


-hrr 


i    r  #-h 


fcr 


-p— f 


^ffi 


*f 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fourth  bar  the  natural 
note  E  of  the  mode  is  flattened.  If  the  minor  seventh 
from  the  final  was  not  available  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  wrote,  the  polyphonic  composer  deliberately  flattened  the 
major  seventh  of  the  mode  to  avoid  the  unsatisfactory  chord 
of  the  diminished  fifth.  He  scarcely  ever  tolerated  a  common 
chord  on  what  we  should  term  the  leading  note  of  a  scale,  and 
from  this  is  due  some  of  the  peculiar  dignity  of  polyphonic 
music. 

The  example  from  Bateson  (p.  21)  amounts  to  practically 
the  same  thing  as  the  Morley  example.  In  the  Byrd  example 
there  is  a  sort  of  appogiatura  treatment  of  the  chord  on  the 
minor  7th,  and  in  the  Bennet  example  (after  the  close  in  E 
major)  the  chord  on  the  minor  seventh  (of  E  major)  serves 
to  bring  a  return  to  the  original  key. 

The  reasons  why  this  chord  should  be  specially  accented 
are  easily  explained  on  the  principle  of  what  is  strange  and 
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abrupt  requiring  more  emphasis  than  what  is  regular  and 
connected. 

Sister,  Awake 

BA  TESON 


t 


-P. 
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/J- 


haste       I        say,    and         let    us  with  -  out 


A 


-0- 


A  i  1 


TZJPl- 


:£=p: 


t 


zz 


Come,  let  us  rejoice 

BYRD 


£*=?¥ 


fj 


ligiiis 


FT  <TT 

to      God,  our       Sa  -  vi 


t#gi 


SF 


SB 


All  creatures  now 

BENET 


■  f  M    ^-^TJlgt 


* 


Fff=¥ 


>-rrif  jSTBI** 


Long  live  fair  Oriana 


gg^^td^EI; 


I 


-<S>- 
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Chords  are  related  to  one  another  in  proportion  as  they 
have  common  notes,  that  is  to  say,  the  major  chord  of  C  is 
very  akin  to  that  of  the  minor  chord  on  A  because  of  the 
common  notes  C  and  E ;  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other  is  smooth  in  consequence;  similarly,  in  lesser  degree, 
from  the  chord  of  C  major  to  the  chord  of  F  or  G  major 
because  of  the  common  note  between  them.  But  in  the 
progression,  as  in  example  i,  from  the  chord  of  E(?  major  to 
that  of  C  major  there  is  no  such  relationship,  and  hence  the 
greater  difficulty  of  accepting  the  former  chord,  i.e.,  it  must 
be  impressed  more  forcibly  on  the  ear,  or,  in  other  words, 
accent  must  be  given  to  it. 

A  still  more  weighty  reason  for  underlining  the  chord  is 
that  it  appears  "  out  of  key  "  especially  to  those  ears  trained 
to  the  effect  of  our  modern  scales. 

In  example  4  the  pp  instead  of  sf  will  be  noted  at  the 
change  of  chord,  but  sudden  pp  is  here  equivalent  to  an 
accent,  and  may  often  be  used  with  fine  effect  in  such  cases. 

The  Bass  note,  must  be  singled  out  specially  for  accent 
in  this  chord  on  the  minor  seventh  when  it  is  in  this  form 
as  it  is  the  most  characteristic  note  of  the  chord.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  form  of  an  inversion,  the  same  note  should 
still  be  accented  as  in  : 


Sop.  I 


Sop.  II 
Alto 


Ten. 
Bass 


m 


Sister,  awake 

BA  TESON 

*f      A 


There  -  fore 


i     i 


wake 


There  •  fore 


wake 
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ACCIDENTALS  are  chiefly  used  in  Madrigals  tocorrect 
the  natural  notes  of  the  modes  in  cadences,  and  also  to 
correct  the  interval  of  the  tritone,  e.g.,  Ffl  to  Bfl,  or  the 
diminished  5th,  e.g.,  Eft  to  B|?  (whether  the  notes  occur  con- 
secutively as  melodic  notes,  or  simultaneously  as  harmonic 
notes).  But  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  a  phrase,  acciden- 
tals are  used  for  what  are  distinctly  purposes  of  colour.  Such 
chromatic  notes  should  be  underlined.  Example : 

Happy,  oh,  happy  he 

WILBYE^ 


Here  the  Bfl  in  the  Treble  was  evidently  inspired  by  the 
word  "weary,"  and  lends  beautiful  pathos  to  the  concluding 


strain  of  the  Madrigal. 
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A  PROGRESSION  specially  characteristic  of  Wilbye 
is: 

Come,  Shepherd  Swains 


my         hope, 


my  joy, 


spring, 


where  the  Bass,  at  its  lowest  point,  descends  to  a  very  ex- 
pressive note  and  combines  with  the  other  parts  to  make  an 
accent  suggestive  of  deep  poignant  emotion.  The  Madrigal 
composers  also  gained  very  expressive  effects  by  making 
the  voices  converge  on  to  the  second  inversion  of  the  major 
common  chord — Bateson  particularly,  as  in  the  example 
"  Down  the  Hills  Corinna  Trips  "  (page  25). 

In  Ward's  "  Hope  of  my  Heart"  there  is  also  another  good 
example,  somewhat  different  to  the  Bateson  example  in  that 
the  chord  is  approached  differently. 

Accent  is  always  provoked  on  the  4th  and  6th  whenever 
this  chord  occurs;  but  especially  on  the  6th  (the  C  sharp, 
second  Sop.,  in  the  Bateson  ex.,  and  the  Alto  F  sharp  in  the 
Ward  ex.),  which  is  the  characteristic  note. 
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Co    -    rin     •     na  trips 
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Hope  of  my  Heart 
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Voice  'ProduElion 

IT  is  sometimes  supposed  that  any  voice  is  good  enough 
for  chorus  singing.  That  a  good  voice  is  merely  wasted  in 
a  chorus.  That  voices  which  one  would  dread  to  hear  sepa- 
rately become  very  fine  in  combination.  It  may  be  so — under 
conditions  when  really  nothing  matters  very  much;  when  the 
size  of  a  choir,  the  accompaniment  of  a  big  orchestra,  the  music 
which  is  sung,  or  the  place  where  it  is  sung,  make  beauty 
and  refinement  an  impossibility.  Under  such  conditions 
individual  defects  of  voice  may  disappear  in  a  chorus;  but 
there  can  be  no  high  standard  of  choral  singing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Madrigal  singing,  unless  the  members  of  the  choir 
can  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  separately,  as  well  as 
sing  in  combination.  A  chorus  singer  should  be  a  solo  singer 
— and  something  more. 

A  good  voice  depends  upon  (i)  the  management  of  the 
breath;  (2)  the  freedom  of  the  vocal  mechanism;  (3)  the  deli- 
very of  the  sound. 

Breath  should  be  ample  and  taken  largely,  at  the  base  of 
the  lungs,  without  raising  the  shoulders.  It  should  be  con- 
trolled so  that  there  is  no  leakage;  so  that  only  so  much 
breath  is  used  as  is  required  for  the  vocal  tone.  It  should  be 
possible,  by  good  breathing,  to  sustain  notes  in  all  shades  of 
tone  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  voice  without 
the  slightest  wavering.  In  an  ascending  passage  breath  pres- 
sure should  never  be  relaxed.  If  the  voice  rises,  there  should 
always  be  a  feeling  of  increase  in  pressure. 

The  vocal  cords  and  every  muscle  connected  with  the 
larynx  should  be  free.  The  tongue,  especially,  should  be  free 
and  for  the  series  of  vowels  ah  .  .  .  00,  lie  flat,  or  even  a  little 
concave,  in  the  pit  of  the  mouth.  Bad  singing  is  usually  throaty 
or  nasal.  Both  these  faults  are  from  undue  contraction  of  the 
vocal  mechanism. 

A  "forward"  production  should  be  cultivated.  The  aim 
should  be  to  concentrate  the  voice  and  direct  it  towards  the 
hard  palate  just  behind  the  teeth,  from  where  it  is  best  re- 
flected outwards.  If  the  voice  is  not  sent  out,  it  will  remain 
in  and  lose  so  much  of  its  intensity  and  tone. 
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The  question  of  the  registers  should  solve  itself  by  good 
breathing,  freedom  from  rigidity  and  forward  production. 
But,  in  chorus  singing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  see  that  So- 
pranos use  head  voice  on  and  above 


2Z 


that  Altos  do  not  go  above 


-&- 


in  the  chest  voice;  that  Tenor's  "close,"  i.e.,  use  the  medium 
voice,  on  and  above 


that  Basses  begin  to  "cover"  about 

11= 

Of  the  above,  that  which  relates  to  Tenors  is  the  most 
important,  as  an  "  open  "  quality  of  voice  above  the  note  in- 
dicated tends  to  a  sort  of  shout  which  refuses  to  blend  with 
the  rest  of  the  voices. 

Sing  easily  and  fluently. 

Be  able  to  pass  from  one  note  to  another  without  appa- 
rent effort. 

Don't  hack  out  the  notes;  mould  them. 
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^Articulation 

SINGING,  in  a  sense,  is  idealized  declamation.  When- 
ever possible  "sing  as  you  would  speak,"  placing  more 
stress  on  important  words  (nouns,  verbs  or  adjectives) 
than  on  unimportant  ones  (articles,  prepositions,  etc.)  In 
quick  music  this  can  nearly  always  be  done,  though  slow, 
expressive  compositions  do  not  admit  of  it  in  the  same 
degree. 

Articulate  clearly. 

Good  articulation  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  sense 
of  the  words  to  be  made  clear  (and  of  what  use  are  words 
unless  to  convey  sense?)  but  it  also  contributes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  tone  by  loosening  the  vocal  mechanism. 
The  impulse  derived  from  well-articulated  consonants  adds 
life  and  brilliancy  to  the  voice,  and  tends  to  keep  it  in  tune. 
Good  articulation  in  some  degree  may  even  be  said  to  take 
the  place  of  genuine  feeling  and  emotion. 

Slovenly  articulation,  as  a  rule,  means  slovenly  singing. 

In  legato  singing  clear  articulation  should  be  sought 
without  unnecessarily  interrupting  the  vocal  tone. 

The  sibilant  "S"  must  be  carefully  watched.  Bennet's 
Madrigal,  "  Thyrsis,  sleepest  thou?"  begins: 

Thyr  -  sis 


Thyr  -  sis 

And,  unless  it  is  agreed  where  the  final  "s"  shall  occur,  each 
singer  taking  part  will  probably  finish  the  word  at  a  different 
point,  prolong  the  hiss  for  some  time,  and  the  last  two  bars 
will  be  a  veritable  sea  of  sibilants. 
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A  valuable  rule,*  and  one  which  serves  to  the  utmost 
accuracy,  is  that  these  final  consonants  should  be  sounded 
on  the  beat  which  commences  the  rest,  and  not  before  it. 
Applying  this  to  the  Bass  of  the  above  example,  and  repre- 
senting the  sustained  tone  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  first 
beats  of  each  bar  by  an  intersecting  vertical  line  we  get: 


Thyr 


This  plan  of  timing  final  consonants  should  be  implicitly 
adopted  by  every  member  of  a  choir. 


fAttack^  and  Finish 

THE  accurate  start  and  ending  of  a  composition  or 
section  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  good 
ensemble. 
There  should  be  absolute  unanimity  in  point  of  entry,  and 
this  can  only  be  secured  if  the  singer  is  prepared 'with  breath. 
He  should  never  start  singing  while  breath  is  being  emitted, 
or  attempt  to  snatch  a  breath  just  before  the  start.  Breath 
should  be  taken  deliberately  and  held  in  preparation  for  at- 
tack. At  the  commencement  of  a  piece  a  good  conductor  will 
make  this  possible  by  giving  a  preliminary  beat  or  two. 
Singers  should  be  able  to  use  both  forms  of  attack : 

(1)  The  clear  or  ordinary  method  of  attack. 

(2)  The  closed  glottis  attack. 

The  glottis  attack  is  sometimes  very  appropriate  when 
a  phrase  begins  with  a  vowel  and  a  forte,  incisive  attack  is 
wanted,  e.g.,  the  opening  note  of  "All  creatures  now" 
(Benet). 

Sometimes  phrases  must  begin  with  strong,  determined 
accent;  sometimes  they  must  appear  to  glide  in. 

Sometimes  phrases  must  leave  off  with  almost  an  effect 
of  accent,  i.e.,  by  sustaining  the  sound  loudly,  or  even  cres- 

*  Due,  I  think,  to  Dr  Madesley  Richardson. 
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cendo,  right  up  to  the  point  of  conclusion;  sometimes  they 
should  drop  out  almost  imperceptibly.  The  former  is  an 
effect  often  required  at  the  end  of  a  Madrigal. 

You  can  neither  start  nor  end  well  unless  you  look  at  the 
conductor. 

Be  responsive  to  the  conductor;  alert  and  hearty  in 
carrying  out  his  suggestions.  Do  not  make  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  move  a  stone  with  a  straw.  Good  sight 
reading  is  an  essential  factor  in  good  choir  singing.  Singers 
who  cannot  take  their  eyes  off  the  music  are  useless  in  a 
good  choir. 

A  conductor  is  indispensable  for  the  guiding  of  ensemble 
effects,  but  individual  members  of  a  choir  should  rely  largely 
on  their  own  initiative.  Once  the  normal  course  of  a  Madri- 
gal or  other  composition  has  been  started  by  the  conductor, 
it  should  be  quite  possible,  if  it  remain  unvaried,  for  the 
singers  themselves  to  continue  it  without  further  guidance. 
They  should  be  able  to  keep  together  purely  from  a  sense 
of  time  and  their  ability  to  take  up  the  various  entries.  And 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  certain  amount  of 
colour  as  well.  This,  combined  with  good  voice  production, 
constitutes  the  requisite  efficiency  of  the  individual  member, 
and  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  finer  choral  effects  are  built. 
It  must  be  urged  that  when  a  conductor  is  obliged  to  spend 
his  energy  in  preserving  strict  time  and  indicating  every  un- 
important entry,  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  those  passages 
where  it  is  really  essential  for  him  to  conduct.  Moreover, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  even  succeed  in  preserving 
strict  time  or  getting  precise  entries.  When  choristers  have 
no  initiative,  they  are  likely  to  be  dull  and  unresponsive, 
and  if  they  wait  for  entries  to  be  indicated  before  daring  to 
come  in,  they  will  be  sure  to  come  in  as  if  with  profuse  apolo- 
gies, and  a  half-second  or  so  late.  The  ideal  function  of  a 
conductor  is  to  pilot  the  extraordinary  passages  of  a  work 
where  variety  is  sought  and  the  normal  is  departed  from. 
Mere  mechanical  precision  should  be  safely  left  to  the  choir. 
If  it  cannot  be,  the  choir  is  so  much  the  less  efficient,  and  its 
results  will  be  proportionately  unsatisfactory. 
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Qadences 

THE  beauty  of  a  Madrigal  is  often  most  apparent  in  its 
cadences,  and  particularly  in  its  final  cadence.  It  is  here 
that  the  tangled  web  of  sound  smooths  out ;  that  the  trend 
of  the  music  is  resolved  and  its  emotion  summed  up.  It  is 
here  that  the  composer  presents  his  chief  rhetorical  effects, 
introducing  ornament,  suspensions  and  long  notes,  in  con- 
trast to  what  may  have  been  plain  and  straightforward  before. 
The  cadence  is  the  singer's  opportunity.  If  the  audience  is 
to  be  persuaded,  it  will  most  certainly  be  by  the  variations 
of  time  and  tone  which  are  appropriate  to  the  cadence.  The 
effect  of  a  final  chord,  sung  ppp,  brought  on  by  a  diminu- 
endo and  delayed  by  a  well-proportioned  ritenuto,  is  inde- 
scribable. But  to  sing  a  cadence  to  perfection  the  singers 
must  obey  the  conductor  perfectly,  and  must  here,  of  all 
places  in  the  composition,  watch  his  suggestions. 

Realize,  at  times,  the  vanishing  point  of  sound.  As  in 
painting,  you  do  not  always  want  hard  outlines. 

Accent^  etc. 

ACCENT  is  the  life  of  music,  or  rather,  is  that  element  in 
musical  interpretation  which  shows  that  music  has  life. 
Withoutaccent  music  strikes  no  chord  responsive  to  our 
physical  nature.  It  is  purely  mental,  contemplative.  Unaccen- 
ted music  only  affects  us  in  a  mental  sense.  Some  music  is 
serene,  spiritual,  detached.  But  most  music  has  some  con- 
nexion with  physical  emotion,  and  to  rob  it  of  accent  is,  there- 
fore, in  some  measure,  to  rob  it  of  its  nature.  Accent  is  as 
much  an  element  of  most  music  as  the  notes  themselves. 
We  may  get  an  impression  of  beautiful  form,  melody,  har- 
mony or  even  colour  from  (in  its  broadest  sense)  an  unac- 
cented performance;  but  such  form  is  lifeless,  and  may  be 
radically  untrue. 

When  words  suggest  great  energy,  great  accent  must  be 
given  to  the  music.  And  in  the  same  way  music  should 
become  less  and  less  accented  in  proportion  as  the  words 
suggest  less  and  less  animation. 
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In  lively  music  the  direct  accent  should  be  used. 

If  I  were  asked  which  were  the  most  necessary  qualities 
for  a  choir  to  cultivate,  I  think  I  should  say,  in  view  of  their 
almost  invariable  absence,  that  of  being  able  to  give  direct 
accent  and  that  of  being  able  to  sustain  tone  evenly.  My 
experience  is  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  singers  do  not  know 
what  a  direct  accent  is  in  the  sense  of  >  or  of  the  sound 
having  its  maximum  intensity  right  at  the  start.  The  singer's 
sense  of  accent  is  too  often  <  >  or  that  of  a  swell,  desirable 
enough  at  times  when  a  persuasive  or  imploring  effect  is 
wanted,  but  quite  ill-suited  to  crisp,  lively  or  robust  passages. 

As  to  the  second  point,  no  words  can  sufficiently  impress 
the  importance  of  sustaining  tone  evenly.  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  good  singing  and  expression  worthy  of  the 
name.  No  true  expression  is  possible  without  it.  This  is  not 
saying  that  there  must  be  no  variety  of  tone  or  accent,  but 
only  that  all  such  variety  must,  in  general,  be  regularly 
achieved  and  have  this  sustained,  even  tone  as  its  basis.  Here, 
again,  most  singers,  particularly  basses,  realize  what  they 
imagine  to  be  sustained  tone  by  a  sort  of  "  pump  "  or  "  swell," 
which  amounts  to  an  underlining  of  each  note,  regardless  of 
whether  such  notes  should  be  underlined  or  not.  This  style 
of  singing  is  so  prevalent,  especially  with  church-choir 
singers,  that  it  might  almost  be  called  the  "vocal"  style.  We 
plead  for  a  touch  of  the  firmer  " instrumental"  style  in  sing- 
ing, and  for  directness  where  directness  is  required. 

The  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  a  diagram  may  be 
added  for  further  clearness.  Take  a  scale  passage : 


C 


D 


Each  section  of  the  above  represents  a  note  of  the  same  in- 
tensity throughout  its  length.  The  breath  pressure  should  not 
vary  on  each  individual  note.  At  the  change  of  note  the  vocal 
cords  should  be  quickly  readjusted.  There  should  be  no  scoop- 
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ing  of  notes.  Perfect  legato  singing  is  required ;  but  it  must 
not  be  held  to  include  an  obvious  portamento  between  notes. 
Portamento,  as  an  effect,  is  never  wanted  in  Madrigal  sing- 
ing, and  sopranos  should  specially  guard  against  a  tendency 
to  obvious  portamento. 

Tone  wnich  is  not  evenly  sustained  might  be  represented 
as  follows : 


or, 


The  effect  of  crescendos  and  diminuendos  is  completely 
dependent  upon  this  perfectly-controlled  tone.  For,  in  a  cre- 
scendo, if  the  breath  pressure  is  relaxed  ever  so  little,  the 
effect  is  for  the  moment  destroyed;  the  unity  of  the  cre- 
scendo is  lost.  In  going,  say,  from/  to /by  way  of  crescendo, 
though  the /may  be  arrived  at  at  the  proper  time,  it  does  not 
jollow  that  an  effect  of  crescendo  has  been  secured.  It  is  the 
sense  of  continuous,  regular  growth  of  sound  that  is  wanted; 
not  a  series  of  spasmodic  efforts.  Similarly,  in  a  diminuendo, 
the  effect  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  regular  decrease  of  sound,  which 
is  as  dependent  on  sustained  tone  as  a  crescendo.  Sustained 
tone  is  a  question  of  breath  control.  A  diagram  of  a  good  cre- 
scendo and  diminuendo  might  be  given  as  the  following : 
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The  saying  of  von  Billow,  "Crescendo  means  piano;  dimi- 
nuendo means  forte"  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  in  mind. 

Pianissimo  passages  frequently  give  the  impression  of 
going  to  pieces,  and  this  is  merely  due  to  losing  sight  of 
the  line  of  tone  from  its  being  irregular,  wavering  or  even 
broken. 

It  is  infinitely  harder  to  sing  a  phrase  with  equal  and 
even  tone  throughout,  than  to  vary  it.  There  is  something 
very  beautiful  in  a  flow  of  sound  which  is  so  musical  that 
the  words  pass  almost  unheeded;  so  smooth  as  to  be  almost 
pointless;  so  calm  (even  in  the  grandest  sonorities)  as  to 
appear  that  the  singer  was  singing  without  knowing  it  and 
was  even  listening  to  himself.  Singing  of  such  a  character  is 
not  often  wanted  outside  sacred  music;  but  the  singer  will  do 
well  to  have  command  over  it. 

If  you  vary  your  tone,  do  so  with  a  purpose. 

As  a  rule  nuances  should  be  made  gradually  and  with  fine 
sense  of  proportion. 

Violent  and  sudden  effects  of  contrast  are  hardly  ever 
appropriate. 

A  single  note  unduly  standing  out  may  destroy  the  whole 
unity  of  the  phrasing. 

The  two  main  principles  of  accent  are  based  as  follows : 
(i)  that  higher  notes  require  greater  effort  to  produce  than 
lower  notes,  and  therefore  should  be  accented  in  preference 
to  lower  notes ;  (2)  that  longer  notes  are  more  important 
than  shorter  notes,  and  should  therefore  be  accented  in  pre- 
ference to  shorter  notes ;  or  briefly,  the  highest  and  longest 
notes  should  be  accented. 

As  a  rule  the  principal  accent  of  a  phrase  coincides  with 
both  the  highest  and  longest  notes. 

The  above  does  not  apply  to  the  last  note  of  a  phrase 
where  there  is  varied  treatment  as  regards  accent.  Length  of 
note  is  no  factor  here. 

Never  rush  on  to  an  accent. 

Accented  notes  must  be  taken  deliberately  and  some- 
times even  retarded  a  little  to  produce  their  greatest  effect. 
Otherwise  good  performance  is  often  marred  by  hurrying 
the  ends  of  phrases  or  rushing  on  to  accented  notes.  The 
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result  of  this  is  to  introduce  an  element  of  trivial  agitation 
into  the  performance,  which  is  seldom  called  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  music  itself.  Such  effects  must  always  lack 
breadth;  and  breadth  is  characteristic  of  most,  perhaps  all, 
fine  music.  Fine  music  may  be  agitated,  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
for  a  single  note  or  two.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  through- 
out a  whole  passage;  so  that  the  variations  of  time  which  will 
express  this  agitation,  should  be  distributed  throughout  the 
passage.  Variations  of  time  (accelerando  and  ritenuto)  as  a 
rule  should  be  so  proportioned  between  the  notes  affected 
that  though  the  variation  is  felt  it  should  be  impossible  to 
perceive  at  what  precise  point  the  variation  takes  place. 

Most  people,  also,  have  a  tendency  to  hurry  the  shorter 
notes  of  a  phrase.  Short  notes  (quavers  as  compared  to  mi- 
nims, crotchets,  etc.),  should  be  given  their  full  proportionate 
value,  even  lengthened  a  little,  particularly  in  expressive 
passages.  In  the  following  example,  for  instance,  at  the 
words  "When  death  approached,"  the  quavers  are  very 
liable  to  be  hurried.  If  they  are,  the  solemnity  of  the  passage 
is  completely  lost. 


Larghetto 


The  Silver  Swan 
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The    silver     swan         who,   living, 


had       no  note, 


death 
When  ap-proach'd  un 


A  fine  performance  is  distinguished  more,  perhaps,  by  a 
fine  sense  of  time,  than  anything  else. 

Time  is  not  a  thing  that  you  count,  but  a  thing  that  you 
feel;  and  the  same  with  all  the  elements  of  music.  A  singer's 
looks  show  how  he  is  performing  the  music.  If  he  appear 
limp  and  listless,  for  instance,  you  may  know  that  it  is  phy- 
sically impossible  for  him  to  give  determined  accents  or  strong 
rhythm.  Herbert  Spencer  has  very  clearly  shown  in  his  essay, 
"The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music,"  that  the  origin  of  song 
is  emotion — that  song  in  fact  is  the  language  of  emotion.  Be- 
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hind  all  song — all  song  that  touches — is  emotion.  Singers  who 
cannot  enter  into  the  feeling  of  their  song  can  never  express 
the  essential  part  of  it. 

Singers  should  be  careful  not  to  breathe  at  the  expense 
of  the  time,  when  it  is  required  to  take  breath,  and  no  rest  is 
indicated  where  it  may  be  done.  It  is  a  common  fault  under 
these  circumstances  to  give  full  value  to  the  note  preceding 
the  breath,  so  that  no  time  is  left  to  breathe;  but  breath  has 
to  be  taken,  and  in  consequence  the  strict  pulse  of  the  move- 
ment suffers.  It  may  be  only  to  an  infinitesimal  degree,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  rhythmic  flow.  This  fault  is  most  notice- 
able in  Ballets  and  compositions  where  the  rhythm  of  the  parts 
is  coincident  and  the  regular  metrical  element  pronounced. 
To  illustrate  the  point  by  an  example :  the  first  section  of  Mor- 
ley's  u  My  Bonny  Lass  "  ends  at  the  double  bar,  and  is  noted  as 
follows: 


It  is  necessary  to  continue  with  the  repetition  of  the  section, 
pp,  without  delay;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of 
singers,  if  not  cautioned,  will  give  the  semibreve  its  full  value, 
and  so  are  quite  unprepared  to  start  the  next  phrase  at  the 
proper  time.*  What  they  should  do  is  to  deliberately  sing  the 
semibreve  bar  as  though  it  were 


pt^ 


*  To  the  average  choir  singer  the  last  note  of  a  phrase,  or  particularly  of  a  sec- 
tion, often  yields  delightful  opportunity  of  tenuto  and  crescendo.  He  seems  to 
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When  a  rest  is  given  after  a  note  it  may  generally  be  taken 
that  the  note  should  have  its  full  value.  When  no  rest  is  given, 
but  the  point  is  evidently  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the  note  should 
be  shortened  by  a  beat  to  allow  for  breathing. 


Phrasing 

REMEMBER  that  (in  some  degree)  a  crescendo  should 
generally  be  made  when  a  phrase  rises;  and  a  dimi- 
nuendo should  be  made  when  a  phrase  falls.  This  is 
the  most  elementary  rule  of  expression,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching. 

Bear  in  mind  the  unity  of  the  phrase. 
Notes  never  stand  apart  by  themselves.  They  are  always 
related  to  other  notes.  A  phrase  is  a  series  of  related  notes. 
When  notes,  in  their  delivery,  are  made  to  appear  dis- 
jointed or  disconnected  by  failure  to  observe  true  expres- 
sion, i.e.,  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  phrase,  legato,  accent,  etc.,  the 
phrase  loses  its  unity  and  meaning.  It  is,  in  short,  non- 
existent. 

On  the  other  hand,  phrases  should  be  clear  cut.  Complete 
phrases  should  never  be  connected  with  one  another;  sub- 
phrases  hardly  ever.  Mere  breath-taking,  even  if  it  occur  at 
the  junction  of  phrases,  is  not  sufficient  here.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  breathe  at  the  proper  place  and  yet  give  the  im- 
pression of  connecting  phrases  which  should  be  distinct. 
Most  singers  have  a  tendency  to  run  the  shorter  sub-phrases 
into  one  another,  e.g.,  the  following  Tenor  phrase  from  Mun- 
day's  Madrigal,  "  Lightly  she  tripped"  : 


^^ 


•et  harmony,  did  en    -  ter-tain  ^* 


Did    en     -    ter  tain  their   sweet  harmony, 


Here  the  first  phrase  evidently  ends  at  the  comma  (bar 
3).  The  singers  would,  in  all  probability,  take  breath  here  of 

feel  that  he  is  allowed  to  sing  this  note  as  heartily  as  he  pleases,  and  to  hold  on  to 
it  as  long  as  he  likes. 
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themselves;  but,  unless  corrected,  they  would  also  probably 
make  a  crescendo  on  the  longB[?;  for  singers  almost  invariably 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  let  their  voices  "  go  "  on  a  long 
note.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  these  phrases  would 
appear  connected,  whereas,  if  the  proper  expression  were 
made  (as  indicated  above),  the  phrases  would  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. Take  another  instance  from  the  same  Madrigal, 
the  Bass  phrase  from  the  refrain : 


Long  live       fair     Oria 


na,  long:  live 


fair 


O-ri 


Here  the  first  phrase  ends  at  the  word  "  Oriana  "  on  the 
low  G ;  but  the  singers,  on  account  of  the  short  time  given 
them  for  breathing,  will  probably  get  carried  along  to  the 
second  phrase,  forego  a  breath  and  slur  the  syllables 
"  na^long." 

In  some  cases,  between  phrases,  where  there  is  not  time 
to  breathe,  the  vocal  tone  should  be  momentarily  stopped 
in  order  to  make  clear  that  the  phrases  are  distinct. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  taper  the  ends  of  sub-phrases  by  means 
of  a  diminuendo ;  and,  also,  between  phrases  to  make  dis- 
tinct break  in  the  sound,  usually  by  a  breath.  The  tapering 
of  the  ends  of  phrases  is  a  most  important  point,  for  on  it 
depends  very  considerably  the  evidence  of  interplay  between 
the  phrases.  The  entry  of  one  phrase,  in  imitative  passages, 
often  occurs  near  the  end  of  another  phrase,  and  the  entry  is 
obscured  if  there  is  no  lightening  of  the  ends  of  phrases; 
while  the  contrary,  of  course,  holds  good,  that  entries  are 
rendered  more  apparent  if  the  other  parts  give  way  in  per- 
fectly natural  manner.  The  chief  thing  in  polyphonic  music, 
as  far  as  the  listener  is  concerned,  is  a  clear  definition  of  the 
extremes  of  phrase.  The  strongest  point  of  phrases,  however, 
is  usually  towards  the  middle. 

Munday's  Madrigal  furnishes  us  again  with  the  following 
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close  imitative  passage — a  good  example  of  the  overlapping 
of  short  phrases : 


Did    en    •      ter  -    tain  their    sweet 


We  have  put  expression  marks  to  the  above  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  the  voices  should  give  way,  and,  in  so  doing, 
enable  each  other  to  come  to  the  fore  and  appear  in  turn  as 
the  chief  feature  of  the  web  of  sound. 

The  interplay,  then,  of  the  different  voices  of  a  Madrigal 
is  chiefly  shown  by  observing  the  principal  accents  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tone  of  the  phrase.  These  accents  are,  to  the 
ear,  what  some  visible  sign  would  be  to  the  eye.  They  point 
out  the  phrases.  If  phrases  are  sung  with  the  same  amount 
of  tone  throughout,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  composition  is  formed  of  "lumps"  of  harmony,  whereas 
the  impression  to  be  conveyed  is  that  it  is  formed  of  "layers" 
of  melody.  This  is  the  all-important  point  in  Madrigal  singing, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Madrigal  expression  is  subservient 
to  it. 
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To  insist  still  further.  In  the  following  passage  from  Ellis 
Gibbons'  Oriana  Madrigal: 


Long  live  fair  Oriana 

ELLIS  GIBBONS.     No.  4  of"  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,"  1601 

± 


did      you 


ver         hear  so  sweet  a     sine 


ing 


we  see  all  the  voices  apparently  coming  to  a  close  on  the 
chord  of  G  major  in  the  fifth  bar.  But  only  apparently.  In 
reality  the  Tenor  part  is  in  the  course  of  its  phrase  at  this 
point,  and  instead  of  making  a  diminuendo  in  common  with 
the  other  voices  it  must  work  against  them  with  a  distinct 
crescendo  towards  the  climax  of  the  phrase  (Ejj). 

In  old  music  and  particularly  in  religious  music  the  rhyth- 
mic periods  are  scarcely  so  evident  as  in  modern  music  with 
its  more  striking  rhythmic  effects.  There  is  often  a  monoto- 
nous treatment  of  note  value  :  minims  or  crotchets,  or  what- 
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ever  it  maybe,  succeeding  each  other  without  much  variety. 
It  may  therefore  be  difficult  to  realize  that  such  notes  are 
grouped  in  phrases.  But  they  are  certainly  so  grouped,  and 
it  is  disregard  of  the  fact  that  often  makes  the  performance 
of  polyphonic  music  so  insufferably  dull.  If  the  singer  puts 
no  life  into  the  phrase — and  this  is  what  it  amounts  to — now 
shall  the  listener  be  impressed  with  any  sense  of  vitality  in 
the  music?  The  singer,  nowever,  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  instrumental  performer  in  that  the  verbal  phrase  usually 
coincides  with  the  musical  phrase,  so  that  intelligent  verbal 
delivery  at  the  same  time  defines  the  extremes  of  the  musical 
phrase.  To  phrase  well,  much  more,  of  course,  is  required 
than  to  define  its  extremes  of  phrase;  but,  at  any  rate,  this 
is  something  on  the  way. 

Build  of  Madrigals 

MAD  RIGALS  are  built  in  successive  sections  (or  blocks) 
of  imitative  passages.  A  line  or  so  of  the  lyric  is  taken 
and  fitted  to  a  theme  which  is  discussed  between  the 
voices  in  imitative  fashion.  This  is  succeeded  by  similar 
treatment  of  the  next  line  of  the  lyric,  and  so  on.  Though 
the  best  Madrigals  show  a  certain  unity  throughout,  each 
section  presents  some  fresh  idea  verbally  and  musically. 
This  generally  calls  for  contrast  in  performance,  most  often 
by  a  change  of  tone,  and  in  this  way  the  build  of  the  Madri- 
gal is  indicated  and  variety  gained.  Sometimes  these  sec- 
tions of  imitations  come  to  a  full  stop,  are  self-contained,  as 
it  were,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion. Performance  in  this  case  calls  for  no  comment.  Some- 
times, however,  the  voices  of  the  one  section  are  made  to 
flow  into  the  succeeding  section,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
dove-tailing  between  them.  When  this  is  so,  care  should 
generally  be  taken  that  the  contrast  of  tone  is  in  the  new 
entries  only.  The  individuality  of  each  imitative  section 
should  remain  to  the  end  of  the  section,  no  matter  where 
the  voices  drop  out.  An  example  (p.  42)  will  make  this  clear. 
The  section  "Where  we  are  drest  for  this  short  comedy," 
is  preceded  by  a  section  to  the  words  "  Our  mothers' wombs 
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the  tiring  houses  be."  These  sections  are  closely  allied  in 
spirit.  Mystery  and  restraint  should  characterize  the  perfor- 
mance of  both.  But  with  the  next  section,  "Heav'n'  the  judi- 
cious, etc.,"  an  altogether  different  strain  is  arrived  at.  The 
sense  of  the  preceding  was  p  or  pp;  this  must  be/.  But  the 

What  is  our  Life 

ORLANDO  GIBBONS 

P    -**■ — ~  mf  —  p  f  marc  >  > 


32 


£ 


1 


u 


te=8£ 


drest  for         this  short         co  -  me  -  dy   Heav'n  the  ju  -  di-cious 

f  marc  >  > 


-     P""l& 


^» 


21 


;«/> 


Heav'n    the  ju  -  di-cious    sharp 
P 


W- 


5 


n 


S 


i 


Where  we  are  drest,  are       drest  for  Ws'  short  co  -  me  -  dy : 


2Z 


t3L 


P-r 


0-0 


Where     we  are  drest  for  this  short  co-me  -  dy,  short  co  -  me  -  cry 


i 


sempre 


f  marc 


Wjl 


^=p 


ff 


inajrc 


we  are  drest,    are     drest  for       this  short  co 


me  -  dy:     Heav'n 


/must  only  be  emphasized  in  the  new  entries:  first,  by  the 
second  Soprano  (bar  4),  then  the  first  Soprano  (bar  5)  and 
then  the  Bass  (bar  7).  Till  these  entries  are  reached,  the 
voices  should  be  subdued.  The  tendency  in  such  a  passage 
is  for  all  the  voices  to  follow  the/ lead,  when  it  first  occurs, 
and  sing/  too,  seemingly  encouraged  by  the  conductor  who 
has  to  apply  himself  mainly  to  the  sense  of  the  new  entries.* 

*  The  crescendo  at  bar  6  in  the  alto  is  marked  for  the  rise  of  the  phrase; 
that  at  bar  7  in  the  tenor  is  marked  because  the  tenor  here  represents  the  bass 
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In  this  example  the  contrast  between  the  sections  is  from 
piano  to  forte;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  /  entries 
being  obscured.  When  the  contrast  is  from  forte  to  piano 
there  certainly  is  a  danger,  but  nevertheless  the  individuality 
of  the  sections  should  be  kept.  A  previous  example  from 
Bennet  shows  this  contrast  from  forte  to  piano. 


Thyrsis,  sleepest  thou 


BENNET 


v  rrrw 


±-&: 


&- 


hold     up      thy  head,        man!  said  the  gen- tie      Me-li-bae 


ifel^ffe 


*9G- 


-&— 


head,      man!     said  the  gen  -    tie  Me  -  li  -  bae 


*=p: 


ffz: 


-B—&- 


m 


head,    man!  said  the  gen -tie,     gen-    tie  Me-     li-  bae-us 


fcrti 


« 


£S 


:q~ 


head,  man! said  the  gen  -tie   Me   -  li     -     bse-us,      Me  li-bae 


Sometimes,  however,  it  is  possible  and  (wherever  it  can  be 
done)  advisable  to  modify  the/or/*?  of  a  voice  which  overlaps 
a  piano  section,  as  in  "Lightly  she  Tripp'd"  (p.  44). 

of  the  passage,  and  it  would  sound  weak  at  this  point  if  the  melodic  expression 
only  were  considered  in  the  tenor,  and  a  diminuendo  made.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  remark  that  the  parts  of  the  first  and  second  soprano  sound  well  sung/ 
while  the  lower  parts  are  sungp  because  the  second  soprano  forms  a  good  bass  to 
the  first  soprano.  These  two  parts  could  exist  by  themselves  as  satisfactory  part 
writing;  if  they'could  not,  the  expression  of  the  passage  would  have  to  be  modi 
fied  as  at  the  end  of  the  tenor  part. 
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"Lightly  she  Tripp'd" 


MUNDA  Y 


Gen  -    tly      she 


Here  the  first  section  is  forte  to  the  words,  "Making  the 
woods  proud,"  etc.  At  the  point  of  overlapping  there  is  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  second  Soprano  singing  very 
softly  because,  although  the  words  belong  to  the  forte 
section,  the  music  is  entirely  insignificant  of  it.  With  the 
"  Thyrsis  "  example  the  case  was  different.  For  the  phrase 
in  the  Soprano  is  the  phrase  characteristic  of  the  section.  It 
could  not  be  sung  truthfully  piano  or  with  any  other  expres- 
sion than  that  of  energetic  reproach. 

The  necessity  for  contrasting  sections  is  so  great  that, 
when  both  sections  are  naturally  forte,  a  piano  should  some- 
times be  made  immediately  before  the  second  group  of/ 
entries  merely  for  the  purposes  of  securing  a  contrast,  as  in 
"Sweet  Honey-Sucking  bees." 
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Sweet  Honey-Sucking  Bees 


WILBYE 


-        p   subito 


an,         make  your     flight 


to         Me  •  li  •  sua  •  via's  lips 


It  should  be  remarked  that  the  start  of  sections  is  perhaps 
their  most  effective  point — the  point  where  they  tell  most;  for 
the  listener  is  entirely  fresh  to  the  matter  then,  and  is  there- 
fore particularly  open  to  its  impression.  For  this  reason  one 
should  aim  .at  denning  the  start  of  sections  as  clearly  as 
possible. 

We  might  refer  here  to  a  somewhat  prevalent  notion  that 
there  is  no  place  in  polyphonic  music  for  crescendos,  diminu- 
endos or  any  varied  expression  whatsoever,  save  perhaps 
an  occasional  strongly  contrasted  change  from  /  to  p.  As 
though  it  were  possible  to  deny  music  its  nature  because  it 
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happens  to  be  a  few  centuries  old  I*  We  prefer  to  take  stand 
beside  the  late  Mr  W.  S.  Rockstro  when  he  expresses  him- 
self on  Madrigal  singing  in  the  following  suggestive  passage: 
"Changes  of  tone,"  he  says,  "embracing  every  shade  of 
difference  between  Jf  and  ppp,  and  introduced,  sometimes  by 
the  most  delicate  possible  gradations,  and  sometimes,  in 
strongly-marked  contrast,  will  be  continually  demanded,  both 
by  the  character  of  the  music  and  the  sense  of  the  words; 
and,  remembering  how  earnestly  Morley  insists  upon 
'  varietie,1  the  student  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  ritar- 
dandi  and  accelerandi  will  be  scarcely  less  frequently  brought 
into  requisition.  Nevertheless,  strict  mechanical  precision 
must  be  secured  at  any  cost.  The  slightest  uncertainty,  either 
of  intonation,  or  of  rhythm,  will  suffice  to  ruin  everything ; 
and,  to  draw  the  line  fairly,  between  intensity  of  expression, 
and  technical  perfection  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  There 
is,  indeed,  only  one  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  To 
imagine  Damon  regulating  his  love-lorn  ditty  by  the  tick  of 
a  metronome  would  be  absurd.  The  place  of  the  metronome, 
therefore,  must  be  supplied  by  a  conductor,  capable  of  fully 
sympathizing,  either  with  Damon's  woes,  or  Daphne's  fond 
delights,  but  wholly  incapable  of  shewingthe  least  indulgence 
to  his  singers,  who  must  learn  to  obey  the  rise  and  fall  of  his 
baton,  though  it  move  but  a  hair's  breadth  in  either  direction." 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing  that  expression  marks  (called  the  Romanian 
signs)  the  equivalent  of  our  own  signs  of  accel.,  riL,  cres.,  dim.,  p-,f.,  etc., 
were  used  in  the  performance  of  Gregorian  music  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  what  we  call  "expression"  is  a  modern 
feature  of  music,  and  it  is  a  little  chastening  to  know  that  the  essential  mo- 
difications of  time  and  tone,  upon  which  expressive  performance  depends, 
were  in  use  so  long  ago.  In  view  of  these  ancient  signs  we  shall  probably  be 
not  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Elizabethans  (some  800  years  later)  sung 
their  music  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  expression ;  perhaps  with  as  much  or 
more  than  some  of  us  think  worth  while  to  bestow  upon  it  nowadays. 
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CharaEier 

TRY  and  give  character  not  only  to  the  Madrigal  as  a 
whole  but  to  each  phrase.  In  works  of  the  best  compo- 
sers the  words  supply  the  key  to  the  emotion.  But  they 
do  more  than  this.  The  actual  structure  and  sequence  of 
words,  phonetically,  influence  the  expression  of  the  music  to 
a  very  great  degree;  and  beautiful  musical  effects  are  often 
realized  merely  through  observing  an  oft-times  subtle  force 
which  the  words  exercise  on  the  music.  For  instance,  the 
short  vowels  are  suited  for  light,  staccato  effects ;  not  so  the 
long  vowels.  Marcato  effects  suit  the  long  vowels;  but  seldom 
short  staccato.  In  Wilbye's  "Sweet  honey-sucking  Bees," on 
the  words  "  pinks  and  violets,"  there  is  a  note  to  each  syl- 
lable, and  in  one  generally  admirable  edition  of  the  Mad- 
rigal, each  note  is  directed  to  be  sung  staccato,  evidently 
with  the  idea  of  introducing  delicacy  and  lightness  at  this 
point,  in  itself  entirely  desirable.  But  the  word  "violets" 
does  not  lend  itself  to  a  separation  of  its  syllables.  In  the 
first  place  the  central  part  of  the  word  is  quite  liquid;  the 
"i"  naturally  flows  into  the  "o,"  and  the  "cT  into  the  "L"  In 
the  second  place  the  vowels  "i"  and  "o"  are  long  vowels. 
So  instead  of  getting  lightness  on  the  word  by  singing  the 
syllables  staccato  the  word  is  simply  denatured,  and  the 
effect  forced  and  heavy. 

In  singing,  the  natural  features  of  words  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  not  changed  ( unless  the  music  requires  it).  If  when 
spoken,  syllables  are  naturally  connected  (as  in  the  words 
"fair^O^ri^a^na"),  sing  them  connected.  If  syllables  are 
naturally  distinct  (as  in  such  a  series  of  words  as  "sweet  and 
kind"),  sing  them  distinctly,  and  even  detach  them  into  frank 
staccato  if  it  agrees  with  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed. 

The  foregoing  examples  show  how  the  words  may  in- 
fluence the  structure  of  the  music  when  the  structure  of  the 
words  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  structure  of  the  music.  But 
though  "music  and  sweet  poetry"  may  agree  both  in  inner 
sentiment  and  mechanical  structure,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  always  do  agree.  There  is  seldom  perfect  fusion  of 
words  and  music  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  the  works 
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of  the  greatest  composers.  The  singer,  therefore,  may  have 
to  decide  rival  claims,  and  he  must  always  give  precedence  to 
the  claims  of  the  music.  Music  is  a  finer  means  of  expression 
than  language;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  over-ride  language. 
If  necessary  verbal  accent  must  give  way  to  musical  accent; 
unaccented  words  must  be  made  accented;  and  so  on.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  bars  of  Dowland's  "  Awake,  sweet  love": 

Awake,  sweet  Love 

DOWLAND 


£Z 


thou 


art 


turn'd 


T^ 


wake,    Sweet        Love ! 


thou 


art 


ttfou 


thou  art 


re       -       turn'd 


■&• 


A  -  wake,  Sweet   Love ! 


thou  art 


re      -       turn'd 


The  word  "awake"  must  be  sung  "awake"  in  the  Soprano 
and  Alto  parts,  because  the  musical  accent  falls  on  the  first 
note.  Further,  the  sense  of  the  downward  series  of  notes 
from  F  to  C,  in  the  Soprano  and  Alto,  is  legato;  so  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  sound  by  the  consonants  "k" — "s"  (between 
"awake"  and  "sweet")  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
although  a  distinct  break  would  be  made  after  the  word 
"awake,"  if  the  passage  were  merely  recited. 

Perhaps  no  two  different  phrases  are  expressed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner.  Infinite  variety  of  phrasing  is  not  only 
possible  but  inevitable,  and,  only  when  we  have  considered 
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the  mechanical  structure  of  the  verbal  and  musical  elements, 
and  the  inner  sentiment  of  both  (which  may  be  expected  to 
correspond),  shall  we  succeed  in  giving  character  to  our 
singing. 

Fa  la  Refrains  of  Ballets,  etc, 

IN  these  refrains  broad  fah  lah  lah  should  not  be  sung 
throughout.  The  "ah"  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  style 
of  the  music,  which  is  light  and  tripping,  not  heavy  and 
deliberate.  Something  like  fah  luhl  luhl  (like  "u"  in  dull) 
should  be  sung  on  the  shorter  notes,  keeping  the  broader 
fah  and  lah  for  the  longer  accented  notes.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing example  would  be  sung: 


See  the  Shepherds'  Queen 

s/p 


TOMKINS 


z    jE  r 


5 


Fah 
(not    Fab 


luhl       luhl       luhl 
lah       lah        lah 


luhl     luhl 
lah      lah 


luhl 
lah 


luhl 
lah 


luhl 
lah 


lah 
lah 


These  "luhls"  should,  moreover,  be  sung  so  that  the 
vowel,  which  in  this  way  gives  a  sort  of  sting  to  the  L,  is 
only  heard  for  a  moment  just  at  the  start  of  each  note,  the 
sound  being  continued  by  the  "  L."*  Put  into  notation,  it  would 
be  something  like 


~zi 


Fah  luh    -  1  luh     -  luh  \ 

This  smothered  tone  of  the  "  1 "  is  frequently  very  effec- 
tive;! as  also  that  of  "n"  and  "ng"  and  even  "m."  It  is  not 

*  If  the  singer  has  any  difficulty  in  realizing  this  effect,  let  him  sing  a  con- 
tinuous L,  as  it  were,  allowing  the  tongue  to  fall  just  for  a  moment  at  the  start 
of  each  note. 

t  And,  to  the  author,  quite  legitimate,  though  a  sort  of  licence;  for  final  con- 
sonants should  generally  be  articulated  precisely  at  the  end  of  the  note  (v.  our 
rule  for  this  on  p.  oo),  and  not  sustained. 
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suggested  that  the  final  sound  of  L,  etc.,  is  suitable  for  sus- 
tained singing,  but  only  for  fairly  quick  notes  and  for  elastic 
springing  effects. 

The  singer  should  not  take  it  (from  this  modifying  of  fa 
la)  that  the  pronunciation  of  vowel  sounds  may  be  modified 
to  suit  the  music.  It  is  only  on  such  nonsense  syllables  as 
Fa  la  that  any  great  modification  can  be  made,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  next  to  no  received  pronunciation  of  these 
syllables.  The  singer  must  be  ever  so  wary  of  altering  the 
received  pronunciations.  Ludicrous  caricatures  are  some- 
times to  be  heard  when  singers  try  to  get  what  they  call 
more  tone  (!)  on  words.  I  have  heard  a  solo-singer  delibe- 
rately sing  "aitch"  for  "each";  for, when  I  remonstrated,  he 
justified  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  get  no  tone  on  "  e." 
This,  of  course,  is  exceptional,  but  I  mention  it  to  show  that 
there  is  some  occasion  for  insisting  on  purity  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

Syllabic  T^istribution 

WHEN  several  notes  go  to  a  syllable,  the  way  in 
which  these  notes  are  distributed  is  often  a  source 
of  difficulty  to  the  singer.  For  example : 


Since  Robin  Hood 

WEELKES 


it* 


For 


to     dance 


then  in 

Carol 

BYRD 

-x- 


France 


m 


TZ. 


zr 


-&*■ 


Re 


joice, 


loice 


This  method  of  arranging  notes  to  syllables  is  so  different 
from  the  modern  method  that  singers  (and  even  editors  of 
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old  music)  are  apt  to  think  that  there  has  been  some  mis- 
take; and  so  they  alter  the  distribution  to  suit  the  modern 
way.  Unless  singers  are  warned,  they  might  be  likely  to  sing 
the  foregoing  phrases  as : 


joice 


The  essential  difference  between  the  old  method  (as 
shown  in  the  first  group  of  examples)  and  the  modern  method 
(as  shown  in  the  second  group)  is  that  in  the  former  the 
syllable  starts  from  an  ^accented  beat,  whereas  in  modern 
music  the  syllable  always  starts  from  an  accented  beat.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  these  unaccented  beats  much  more 
prominent  than  they  would  be  in  modern  vocal  music,  even 
to  the  extent  of  displacing  the  normal  accents  of  the  bar.  The 
old  method,  by  its  irregularity  of  accent,  conduces  to  vigour 
of  movement;  the  modern  method,  by  its  regularity,  gains 
flow,  but  assuredly  at  the  expense  of  strength.* 

*  It  is  a  nice  point  whether  the  moderns  are  not  entirely  wrong  in  their  man- 
agement of  placing  notes  to  syllables.  If  we  are  decided  that  an  unaccented  beat 
is  naturally  connected  with  an  accented  beat,  and  not  vice  versa — that  in  this 
sequence  of  notes,  for  example, 


the  natural  connection  between  them  is  as  shown  by  the  slurs,  then  it  seems  to 
follow  that  syllables  should  commence  on  the  unaccented  beats  (as  the  polyphonic 
composers  made  them)  when  there  is  a  question  of  distributing  unaccented 
notes  in  this  way.  The  fusion  between  words  and  music  is  more  natural,  and, 
consequently,  the  result  more  perfect  when  this  is  done.  The  reason  for  alter- 
ing the  practice  of  the  older  musicians  was  probably  to  get  unanimous  accent  in 
all  the  parts  (because  the  mere  fact  of  beginning  a  syllable  on  any  note  tends  to 
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IN  the  foregoing  pages  our  chief  concern  has  been  to 
dwell  upon  the  need  for  individual,  almost  competitive  ex- 
pression in  each  part,  and  we  have  tried  to  show  now  nearly 
every  particular  of  Madrigal  expression  may  be  reduced  to 
the  principles  of  melodic  expression.  At  rehearsal,  therefore, 
the  conductor  will  pay  great  attention  to  seeing  that  the 
unit  melody,  or  theme,  of  each  group  of  imitations  is  well 
sung;  and  the  quickest  method  of  study  is  to  let  all  the  voices 
sing  the  theme  together,  at  some  pitch  at  which  they  can  all 
join  comfortably.'  If  this  unit  theme  is  well-sung,  the  greater 
and  certainly  the  most  vital  part  of  the  expression  has  been 
achieved.  The  difficulty  of  good  ensemble  is,  of  course,  not 
to  be  under-rated  ;  but  good  ensemble  without  melodic  detail 
is,  literally,  the  body  without  life. 

The  success  of  all  art  whether  creative  or  interpretive 
must  reside  in  the  simple  query,  "Is  it  appropriate?'  The 
few  indications  for  Madrigal  performance  set  down  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  probably  true  enough,  but  they  must 
never  be  applied  without  thought  or  at  least  without  feeling. 
Every  issue  must  be  judged  for  itself.  The  artist  takes  nothing 
for  granted,  but  is  ever  open  to  determine  afresh.  But  he 
knows  full  well  that  when  contradictions  seem  to  occur,  it  is 
not  because  they  really  exist,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to 
focus  all  considerations  in  some  single  rule. 

make  that  note  accented).  But  the  older  musicians  did  not  want  unanimous 
accent.  "  The  separate  voice  parts  ....  were  purposely  put  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  counteract  any  obvious  effect  of  rhythm  running  simultaneously  through 
all  the  parts"  (P 'arry,  Music  of the  Seventeenth  Century).  It  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  melodic  purity  against  general  rhythm.  If  we  want  melodic  purity,  as 
the  polyphonic  writers  did,  then  we  must  adopt  their  syllabic  arrangement ;  if 
we  want  general  rhythm,  then  we  shall  keep  to  own  arrangement. 
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EVERY  piece  of  music,  to  be  intelligible,  must  be  con- 
structed upon  some  definite  series  of  notes;  upon  some 
scale  or  mode.  Madrigals  are  constructed  upon  the  twelve 
Church  modes,  from  which  our  modern  major  and  minor  scales 
were  evolved.f  These  modes,  when  untransposed,  consist  of 
notes  which  are  identical  with  the  notes  of  our  modern  scale 
of  C  major.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  modes : 

Table  of  the  Church  Modes 

{The  notes  of  the  Authentic  Mode  are  indicated  above  the  stave;  those  of  the 
Plagal  \  below  the  stave) 


FIRST  MANERIA  § 
Mode  I.    Authentic. 


The  Dorian  Mode 


Final 


♦       41* 


Final 


Mode  II.     Plagal.     The  Hypodorian  Mode 


SECOND  MANERIA 

Mode  III.     Authentic.     The  Phrygian  Mode 


Final 


P 


XX 


Fin. -i 


Mode  IV.     Plagal.     The  Hypophrygian  Mode 


*For  further  account  of  the  polyphonic  scale  system  see  Preface  to  Vol.  I, 
"Euterpe,"  by  Mr  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  published  by  the  Oriana  Madriga 
Society;  also  the  Preface  to  Vol.  Ill  on  "Modes  and  Keys,"  by  Mr  G.  E.  P. 
Arkwright. 

tThis,  indeed,  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  Madrigals.  A  Madrigal  might 
be  shortly  defined  as  a  piece  of  unaccompanied  secular,  vocal  music,  based 
upon  the  modal  scale  system. 

\  The  word  Plagal  means  derived — derived  from  the  notes  of  the  authen- 
tic mode. 

§The  complete  series  of  notes  (from  A  to  D)  shows  the  mixture  of  the 
first  and  second  modes.   Sometimes  a  melody  ranged  through  this  whole 
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THIRD  MANERIA 

Mode  V.     Authentic.     The  Lydian  Mode 


Final 


3 


Final 


Mode  VI.     Plagal.     The  Hypolydian  Mode 


m 


FOURTH  MANERIA 
Mode  VII.     Authentic.     The  Mixolydian  Mode 

Final  _^        M.       :±.      d*      ~ 


Final 


Mode  VIII.     Plagal.     The  Hypomixolydian  Mode 

FIFTH  MANERIA 

Mode  IX.     Authentic.     The  CEolian  Mode 


Final 


-e- 

Final 


Mode  X.     Plagal.     The  Hypoceolian  Mode 


SIXTH  MANERIA  % 
Mode  XI.     Authentic.     The  Ionian  Mode 


Final 


-&- 


Final 


Mode  XII.     Plagal.     The  Hypoionian  Mode 

series  of  notes  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  in  the  first  and  second  modes 
mixed. 

\  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  maneria  starting  on  F  (with  final  B)  is  omitted. 
The  old  musicians  did  not  use  the  modes  of  this  maneria  on  account  of  im- 
purity in  their  construction.  The  Eleventh  Ionian  mode,  as  noted  above  is, 
of  course,  none  other  than  our  modern  major  mode. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  modes  I,  III,  V,  VII,  IX  and  XI  are 
arrived  at  by  taking  each  of  the  notes  of  the  scale  of  C 
major  as  a  final  (with  the  exception  of  the  note  B)  and  con- 
tinuing the  series  of  notes  of  C  major.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  modes  go  in  pairs:  modes  I  and  II  together,  III  and  IV 
together,  and  so  on.  They  are  so  grouped  because  melodies 
written  in  either  of  the  modes  of  a  pair  (or  maneria)  end  on 
the  same  final.  The  difference  between  a  melody  written  in 
the  first,  and  a  melody  written  in  the  second  mode  is  one  of 
range.  A  melody  in  the  first  mode,  for  instance,  will  lie  within 
the  octave  above  from  D,  subject  to  certain  licences.  A  me- 
lody in  the  second  mode  will  lie  within  the  octave  from  A,  a 
fourth  below  the  final  D.  The  melody  must  end  on  D,  how- 
ever, in  both  modes. 

Though  the  use  of  the  same  final  begets  a  similarity  be- 
tween the  Authentic  and  the  Plagal  modes,  as  the  first  and 
second  of  each  pair  is  called,  yet  the  musical  impression 
that  they  convey  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Every  mode  has 
certain  characteristics.  So  much  so  that  the  old  musicians 
called  the  first  mode  Modus  Gravis,  or  the  Grave  Mode;  the 
second  mode  Modus  Tristis,  or  the  Mournful  Mode:  that  is 
to  say,  melodies  written  in  the  first  mode  were  liable  to  be 
of  a  grave  character,  in  the  second  of  a  mournful  character, 
and  so  on.  These  differences  of  effect  were  brought  about  by 
the  different  relation  of  the  notes  of  the  modes  to  the  final 
or  starting  note. 

This,  then,  was  the  material,  and  a  sufficiently  varied 
one,  which  the  Madrigal  composer  had  to  dispose  of  in  the 
composition  of  his  Madrigals.  For  his  melody  it  was  perfect, 
infinitely  more  perfect  than  the  material  of  our  modern  scales, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  more  comprehensive.  For  his  harmony 
it  was  unfortunately  imperfect;  and  in  combining  his  melo- 
dies, in  the  process  of  composition,  certain  alterations  in  the 
modes  were  required,  which  to  a  large  extent  cancelled  the 
characteristics  of  the  modes  (wherein  lay  the  perfection  of 
the  system),  and  indeed  eventually  destroyed  their  charac- 
teristics altogether.  Thus,  in  harmonic  cadences  a  leading 
note  or  note  a  half-tone  below  the  final  note  of  the  scale, 
is  almost  a  necessity. 
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The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  a  progression  as  the 
following : 


3 


J. 


"CO" 


(#)r 


31 


r      r, 

without  the  C  sharp  (employing  only  the  true  notes  of  the 
first  mode)  will  be  immediately  perceived.  But  with  the  sharp 
the  cadence  seems  natural  and  correct.  Also,  if  at  the  close 
of  a  phrase  (as  in  the  above  example)  a  minor  chord  ensued 
from  the  use  of  the  true  notes  of  the  mode,  it  was  altered 
into  a  major  chord  by  a  sharp. 

These  and  other  alterations  were  summed  up  under  cer- 
tain rules,  called  the  rules  of  Musica  Ficta;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  composers  did  not  stop  here,  and  eventually  prefixed 
sharps  and  flats  to  the  true  notes  of  the  modes  pretty  much 
as  they  pleased. 

The  mode  in  which  a  Madrigal  is  written  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  (i)  the  Bass  note  in  the  last  bar;  this  will 
give  the  final  of  the  mode.  Then  see  (2)  whether  the  mode 
has  been  transposed.  If  there  is  no  sharp  or  flat  in  the  signa- 
ture* (as  in  the  modern  key  of  C  major)  the  mode  has  not 
been  transposed,  and  the  Bass  note  will  be  the  true  final.  If 
there  is  sharp  or  flat  for  signature  the  mode  has  been  trans- 
posed, and  the  series  of  notes  (starting  from  the  transposed 
final)  must  be  identified  with  a  similar  series  of  notes  in  the 
untransposed  modes.  This  will  give  the  true  final.  Whether 
it  is  the  authentic  or  plagal  form  of  the  maneria  must  then 

*The  only  signature  which  the  polyphonic  writers  themselves  admitted 
was  that  of  one  fiat  or  two  flats,  i.e.,  a  transposition  of  any  scale  to  a  5th 
below  (one  flat),  or  a  4th  above  (two  flats).  They  never  transposed  to  the  sharp 
side.  No  sharp  signature  is  to  be  found  in  any  polyphonic  music.  But  in 
modern  editions  of  Madrigals,  etc.,  any  transposition  is  made — to  the  flat 
or  to  the  sharp  side,  in  order  to  suit  the  best  pitch  for  singing. 
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be  found  (3).  If  the  high  voice  parts,  i.e.,  the  Tenor  and 
Soprano  parts,  lie  mostly  between  the  final  and  the  octave 
above,  the  mode  will  be  authentic.  If  the  range  of  the  parts 
lies  mostly  between  a  4th  below  and  a  5th  above  the  final, 
it  will  be  plagal.  The  compass  may  often  be  found  to  exceed 
these  limits  by  a  note  or  two;  but  the  general  lie  of  the  part 
will  (as  a  rule)  clearly  indicate  whether  it  is  authentic  or 
plagal.  Thus,  if  the  last  chord  of  a  Madrigal  is  noted: 


r 


■&- 


m 


'rr 


(without  any  sharp  or  flat  in  the  signature)  the  Bass  note  A  is 
a  true  final,  and  the  mode  is  either  IX  or  X.  If  the  range  of 
the  Tenor  (or  Soprano)  is  from  A  to  A  (approximately),  it  will 
be  in  the  authentic  9th  mode.  If  the  range  is  from  E  to  E 
(approximately),  it  will  be  in  the  plagal  10th  mode. 
Again,  if  the  last  chord  is  noted: 


(with  B  flat  in  the  signature)  the  mode  is  a  transposed  mode; 
so  A  will  not  be  the  true  final.  This  transposed  series: 
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agrees,  as  regards  the  sequence  of  intervals,  with  the  3rd 
mode: 


zz 


2? 


-G- 


i.e.,  the  mode  has  been  transposed  down  a  fifth,  and  the 
Madrigal  will  be  either  in  the  3rd  or  4th  mode  according  as 
the  compass  of  the  Tenor  or  Soprano  is  between  A  and  A 
or  E  and  E. 

Again,  if  the  last  chord  of  a  Madrigal  is 


m= 


A  is  not  the  true  final.  The  mode  has  been  transposed.  This 
transposed  series : 


agrees  with : 


ZZ 


-& 


TT 


-&- 


r-e- 


-Q. 


221 


so  that  the  Madrigal  will  be  either  in  the  7th  or  8th  mode  as 
is  settled  from  the  range  of  the  Tenor  or  Soprano  part.  The 
above  transposition  is  purely  a  modern  transposition  (v. 
note,  p.  56).  Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  an  "improving" 
editor,  seeing  certain  accidentals  appear  in  a  piece,  thinks 
he  is  justified  in  incorporating  them  in  the  signature.  For 
instance,  in  Weelkes's  three-part  Madrigal,  "The  Nightin- 
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gale"  (from  Ayres  or  Fantasticke  Spirites,  1608)  there  is  no 
key  signature  in  the  original.  It  is  written  for  two  Sopranos 
and  Alto.  The  compass  of  the  Sopranos  lies  between  G  and 
G.  The  final  is  G;  therefore  the  piece  is  in  the  seventh  mode. 
01iphant,in  editing  this  Madrigal,  has  transposed  it  up  a  tone, 
in  which  case  the  key  signature  should  have  been  two  sharps; 
but  he  has  placed  three  sharps,  and  has  even  gone  to  the 
length  of  sharpening  the  seventh  of  the  mode  throughout, 
though  it  is  only  sometimes  sharpened  in  the  original.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  alter  the  mode  (and  consequently  the 
character  of  the  piece)  entirely.  Not  only  this,  but  he  has 
altered  the  syllabic  distribution  of  the  words  and  rewritten 
the  music  in  places.  Such  editing  is  altogether  unwarrantable. 
Obvious  misprints  in  the  original  should  of  course  be  cor- 
rected; but,  beyond  this,  the  editor  should  not  go.  He  should 
print  the  composition  exactly  as  it  stands  or,  at  any  rate, 
leave  it  clear  how  it  stood. 
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A  Note  on  Polyphony  and  the  Modal 

System 

THE  modal  system  did  not  debar  harmonized  song,  any 
more  than  the  modern  key  system  debars  polyphony. 
Now  that  we  have  established  harmonic  relationships, 
it  is  as  easy  for  us  to  harmonize  a  modal  melody  as  a  modern 
melody;  only  we  shall  probably  destroy  the  character  of  the 
former  as  a  modal  melody  by  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  before 
the  advent  of  the  key  system,  the  modal  system  was  in- 
separable from  polyphony;  because  under  the  modal  system 
harmony  was  not  understood.  In  reality  composers  were 
engaged  in  defining  harmony  through  polyphony;  and  once 
harmony  had  been  defined  the  modal  system  automatically 
disappeared.  For  melodic  purposes  the  composer  was  sure  of 
his  ground  in  dealing  with  the  modes.  He  could  keep  to  the 
natural  notes  of  the  mode  he  was  writing  in  with  perfect  pro- 
priety as  regards  his  melody ;  or  modify  the  notes  if  he  chose, 
still  thoroughly  understanding  his  position.  But  he  could  not 
keep  to  the  notes  of  the  mode  for  his  harmony.  Almost  from 
the  first  he  recognized  that  he  could  not  combine  parts  with- 
out chromatically  altering  the  notes  of  the  modes.  Such 
alteration  would  only  become  systematized  by  slow  de- 
grees; and  it  was  not  till  the  composer  had  so  modified  the 
modes,  bringing  all  the  twelve  modes  to  the  common  deno- 
minator of  the  modern  major  and  minor  scales  in  his  search 
for  a  sure  harmonic  foothold,  that  he  could  eventually  deal 
with  his  harmonic  material  with  the  same  assurance  as  he 
had  all  along  been  able  to  deal  with  his  melodic  material.  It 
would  have  Deen  the  same  to  the  composer,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  melody,  whether  he  had  to  deal  with  the  eccle- 
siastical modes  or  the  modern  scales.  His  position  would 
have  been  satisfactory  in  either  case.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  harmony  he  could  never  have  a  certain  method 
of  harmonization  till  the  modes  were  discarded.  Modes  were 
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a  sufficient  guide  for  his  polyphony;  but  key  is  the  only 
sufficient  guide  for  harmonization.  It  is  true  that  his  instinct 
for  harmony  served  the  polyphonic  composer  right  well  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  vagueness  and  indecision  as  to  har- 
mony that  may  be  observed  in  polyphonic  compositions  is  a 
thing  which  many  prize  rather  than  condemn.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  this  vagueness  implies  that  harmonic  re- 
lationships had  not  been  firmly  grasped,  and  that,  therefore, 
at  this  period,  the  polyphonic  method  was  the  only  method 
that  composers  could  employ  satisfactorily.  If  the  parts  of 
a  polyphonic  composition  are  not  melodious  and  seem  to 
be  based  upon  harmony  rather  than  polyphony,  it  is  because 
the  skill  and  fancy  of  the  composer  failed,  or  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  apply  it,  not  that  he  was  working  on  the  principle 
of  harmonization.* 

From  various  causes  our  English  Madrigals  date  at  quite 
the  end  of  the  polyphonic  period,  or  rather  at  what  may  be 
called  the  period  of  transition  between  the  modal  system  and 
the  modern  key-system.  Properly  speaking  there  was  transi- 
tion going  on  all  the  time  under  the  modal  system.  But  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  modal  system 
had  been  strained  to  its  furthest  limits.  So  that,  without  know- 
ing it,  composers  often  wrote  in  nothing  short  of  modern  keys, 
though  in  most  of  their  compositions,  particularly  in  the  more 
extended  form  of  the  Madrigal  proper,  the  modal  element  is 
quite  apparent.  For  this  reason  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that 
our  English  madrigalian  writings  must  be  polyphonic.  We 
may  even  expect  to  find  them  exhibit  some  overlapping  of 
the  polyphonic  and  monodic  styles.  Yet  we  shall  not  be  going 
far  wrong  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  a  Madrigal,  Ballet  or  Ayre. 

We  are  in  no  difficulty  in  subtantiating  this  in  the  case 
of  Madrigals  and  Ballets,  since  imitation  is  a  constant  feature 
in  both.  These  can  classed  as  polyphonic  without  hesitation. 
Our  difficulty  is  with  Ayres.  In  the  face  of  their  title  we 
seem  bound  to  admit  that  the  Ayre  implies  an  Air  or  princi- 

*  The  term  polyphony  is  almost  exclusively  associated  with  the  music  of 
the  modal  system,  probably  from  the  fact  that  harmonization  was  impossible 
under  it. 
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pal  part  and  that,  therefore,  the  Ayre  must  be  classed  as 
monodic.  Chappell,  indeed,  in  his  preface  to  Dowland's  First 
Book  of  Ay  res,  1597  (Mus.  Antiquarian  Society's  publication, 
1844)  calls  them  "harmonized  songs"  without  more  ado. 
But  that  is  an  injustice.  They  are  very  much  more  than  this 
as  we  understand  harmonized  song  nowadays.  The  term 
could  only  be  applied  to  the  last  one  in  the  book  (No.  21) 
and  perhaps  to  No.  6,  "Now,  O  now,  I  needs  must  part." 

There  is  evidently  a  very  general  idea  that  Ballets  and 
Ayres  are  the  equivalent  of  modern  part  (or  harmonized) 
songs.  In  the  article,  "Part  Song,"  in  Grove's  Dictionary, 
the  writer  refers  to  the  Ballets  of  Morley  as  including  "per- 
fect examples  of  the  part  song  as  we  now  understand  it," 
and  as  "maintaining  their  position  ...  by  reason  of  their 
crisp,  well-marked  rhythm,  and  simple  pleasing  melody." 

We  must  contradict  this,  even  in  the  interests  of  proper 
performance.  If  Ayres  and  Ballets  were  merely  harmonized 
song,  the  accompanying  parts  would  have  to  be  sung  much 
softer  than  the  melody  in  order  to  allow  the  melody  to  be 
brought  into  prominence,  but  there  is  scarcely  ever  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  procedure. 

Of  the  music  of  this  transitional  period  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that,  though  the  monodic  style  was  within  the  grasp 
of  its  composers,  it  was  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  could 
only  be  displayed  in  such  revolutionary  compositions  as 
Ayres  for  Solo  Voice  and  Lute;  whereas  in  compositions 
written  in  vocal  parts  they  were  more  or  less  bound  by 
th  e  old  traditions  and  framed  them  upon  the  polyphonic 
style.  There  is  nothing  improbable  about  this  in  the  case 
of  Ayres  in  parts.  For  they  have  a  direct  prototype  in  the 
Old  English  Song,  which  was  certainly  of  a  polyphonic  nature 
though  of  plain  composition;  and  continuity  would  likely 
be  sustained  as  long  as  polyphonic  methods  lasted.  That 
at  this  period  the  polyphonic  and  the  monodic  styles  were 
used  side  by  side,  and  even  by  the  same  musicians,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt.  Morley  wrote  his  First  Book  of  Aires, 
or  little  Short  Sonqs  to  sing  and  play  to  the  Lute  with  the  Base 
Viol,  as  well  as  Madrigals  and  Motets  in  which  he  employs 
the  highest  ingenuity  as  regards  polyphony. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Ayres  in  parts,  such  as 
were  printed  from  1597  onwards,  were  in  the  first  place  con- 
ceived chorally  or  whether  they  are  in  reality  compositions 
for  solo  voice  and  lute.  If  the  former,  they  are  likely  to  be 
polyphonic.  If  the  latter,  they  may  well  be  monodic. 

That  ayres  in  parts  *  were  conceived  chorally  may  be 
argued  from  the  fact  that  Dowland  says  his  First  Book  is 
"so  made,  that  all  the  parts  together  or  either  of  them  sever- 
ally may  be  sung  to  the  lute,  orpharion  or  viol  di  gambo"; 
from  which  we  may  infer  ( 1 )  that  he  placed  no  great  stress 
on  the  superior  melody  of  any  one  part  (as  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  framed  them  for  a  solo  voice)  and  (2)  that,  if 
either  of  the  parts  could  be  "sung  severally"  with  good  effect, 
the  combination  of  "all  the  parts  together"  would  produce  a 
better. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  is  Campion's  assertion  that  the 
Ayres  of  his  Two  Bookes  of  Ayres  (undated,  but  probably 
1 61 3)  "were  for  the  most  part  fram'd  at  first  for  one  Voyce 
with  the  Lute  or  Violl."  But  I  think  this  is  quite  exceptional, 
proved  even  by  his  drawing  attention  to  the  fact;  and  (as  we 
may  expect  from  the  admission)  the  Ayres  in  these  particular 
Books  are  quite  of  the  nature  of  Solo  Ayres  and  have  not  the 
choral  characteristics  that  Dowland's,  rilkington's  or  Ford's 
Ayres  have. 

It  is  also  possible  to  argue  that  Ayres  in  parts  were 
primarily  intended  as  Solo  compositions  from  the  fact  that 
all  Ayres  have  lute  accompaniment.f  This  accompaniment 
always  appears  under  the  highest  part,  showing,  perhaps, 
that  this  part  was  specially  looked  upon  as  the  air.  But  if  it 
was  so,  we  see  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 

*  Nearly  always  four  parts,  S.A.T.B. 

t  Which  gives  the  gist  of  the  three  lower  voices  only,  from  which  we  may 
assume  that  the  lute  accompaniment  was  not  intended  for  use  if  the  Ayre  was 
sung-  as  a  choral  composition  (for  in  this  case  there  would  have  been  no  rea- 
sons for  omitting  the  highest  voice  from  the  lute  part).  The  lute  accompani- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  Ayres  in  parts  at  all  (though  it  almost 
invariably  goes  with  them),  but,  together  with  the  highest  part,  seems  to 
constitute  a  sort  of  arrangement  of  the  choral  Ayre,  so  that  the  composition 
could  be  used  in  this  way  if  desired,  forming  a  precedent  to  the  present-day 
fashion  of  arranging  compositions  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  form. 
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how  empty  and  meaningless  the  air  part  would  be  if  per- 
formed by  lute  and  solo  voice  alone.  The  passage  has  no 
point  except  as  a  choral  passage.  In  other  words,  the  air,  if 
the  upper  part  be  taken  as  the  air,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
detatched  from  the  other  parts,  i.e.,  it  cannot  exist  apart  as 
a  tune.  It  would,  of  course,  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  the 
treble  part  can  never  stand  as  a  tune  by  itself.  In  many  cases 
it  can,  and  in  the  case  of  "Now,  O  now,  I  needs  must  part" 
(Dowland),  did  exist  as  a  popular  tune  under  the  name  of 
"The  Frog  Galliard"  (see  Chappell's  Preface  already  quoted); 
and  the  effect  of  the  upper  part  given  only  with  lute  accom- 
paniment would  be  very  pleasing.  It  is  possible  to  concede 
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this  without  damaging  our  case  that  an  Ayre  is  polyphonic 
rather  than  monodic.  It  need  only  prove  that  Elizabethan 
composers  were  extremely  skilful  in  part  writing. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  holding  that  Ayres  in 
parts  could  not  offer  any  certain  expression  of  the  monodic 
principle,  something  where  the  song  would  be  so  distinct  from 
the  accompanying  parts  that  it  could  be  called  harmonized 
song  without  reservation.  With  Ayres  for  solo  voice  and  lute 
the  contrast  between  melody  and  accompaniment  is  arrived 
at  by  the  nature  of  the  accompaniment  itself.  The  lute  is  al- 
most of  necessity  a  harmonic  instrument;  any  writing  for  the 
lute  appears  to  be  harmonic,  even  though  it  may  have  a  poly- 
phonic basis.  This  was  seen  in  our  example  from  Pilkington. 
But  the  voice  is  essentially  a  melodic  instrument,  and  in 
some  degree  must  always  be  treated  melodically,  even  in 
combination.*  Hence,  unless  the  melody  of  the  principal 
voice  can  be  made  much  more  striking  than  the  melody  of 
the  accompanying  parts,  there  will  only  be  a  very  uncertain 
expression  of  harmonized  song.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
principal  melody  is  more  striking,  so  will  the  expression  of 
harmonized  song  become  clearer.  Now,  without  wishing  to 
underrate  its  significance,  it  may  be  said  that  Elizabethan 
melody  was  not  particularly  striking.  It  was  simple  and  un- 
developed compared  to  later  melody.  It  was  a  type  that  had 
been  evolved  through  polyphony,  or  at  any  rate  had  been 
largely  influenced  by  polyphony,  splendid  for  the  purposes  of 
polyphonic  composition  as  a  whole,  giving  it  unapproached 
strength  and  dignity,f  but  only  moderately  salient  as  melody, 

*  In  choral  composition  the  monodic  principle  is  seldom  carried  to  ex- 
treme limits.  There  may,  of  course,  be  a  distinct  principal  melody  in  the 
upper  part  and  distinct  accompaniment  in  the  lower  parts ;  but  it  is  only  in 
instrumental  accompaniment  (on  lute,  harp,  piano,  etc.)  that  the  very  baldest 
methods  of  accompaniment  are  reached  in  the  shape  of  note  repetitions, 
arpeggios,  alberti  basses,  etc. 

tA  polyphonic  composition  appeals  in  much  the  same  way  as  Norman 
architecture  by  its  splendid  effect  of  mass. 

Architects  tell  us  that  the  Normans  wasted  their  material ;  that  their  build- 
ings would  have  stood  with  half  the  stone.  The  polyphonic  composers  were 
equally  profuse  with  their  material.  They  delighted  in  compositions  in  many 
parts;  in  making  every  part  equally  melodious;  in  lading  their  compositions 
with  fugue  and  canonical  device,  which  is  often  (it  must  be  confessed)  wasted 
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apart  from  its  context.  It  was  thus  possible  to  use  it  in  several 
parts  at  once,  so  that  each  part  was  melodious  after  the  poly- 
phonic fashion,  but  no  part  necessarily  predominated.  We 
may  even  say  that  the  Elizabethans  had  not  the  means  of 
contrasting  vocal  parts  to  any  great  extent,  though  they  cer- 
tainly had  arrived  at  the  idea  of  harmony  as  an  independent 
principle,  if  they  chose  to  employ  it  as  such. 

But,  without  attempting  to  decide  why,  in  point  of  history, 
choral  Ayres  should  be  polyphonic  rather  than  monodic,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Ayres  themselves  for  assurance  that 
it  is  so.  In  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  18,  especially  18,  of  Dowland's 
First  Book,  for  instance,  we  should  scarcely  recognize  any 
special  air  were  it  not  that  in  the  highest  part  repetition  of 
the  words  is  avoided  and  the  melody  is  a  little  less  cut  up. 
In  No.  20  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  which  part  is  even 
meant  for  the  air,  while  in  Nos.  9,  14  and  16  there  is  very 
near  approach  to  the  imitative  Madrigal  style.  Almost  the 
same  features  are  to  be  observed  in  Pilkington's  Ayres, 
which,  together  with  the  Ayres  of  Dowland,  are  those  with 
which  the  Madrigal  singer  is  particularly  concerned.* 

Further,  independent  rhythms,  i.e.,  rhythms  in  which 
neither  the  extremes  of  rhythm  nor  their  musical  accents 
coincide,  are  common  in  Ayres.  This  independence  is  often 
joined  to  imitative  writing,  which  still  more  surely  equalises 
the  melodic  value  of  the  parts.    But  the  mere  fact  of  coin- 

for  its  own  sake.  The  revolutionary  Campion  evidently  felt  this  when  he  ridi- 
culed those  "who  to  appeare  the  more  deepe  and  singular  in  their  judgement 
will  admit  no  musicke  but  that  which  is  long,  intricate,  bated  with  fuge  and 
chained  with  syncopation."  Yet,  by  getting  mass  into  their  work,  the  poly- 
phonic composers  sufficiently  justified  their  methods. 

There  is  further  similarity  between  polyphonic  composition  and  Norman 
architecture.  Both,  in  some  measure,  typify  art  in  the  making.  Norman  deco- 
ration is  manifestly  rugged,  even  to  the  point  of  uncouthness.  Polyphony  has 
few  of  the  graces  of  expression  that  came  at  a  later  period.  But  for  this  reason 
both  strike  strong  and  sturdy.  There  is  no  smoothing  down  till  the  strength 
has  gone ;  none  of  the  fine  polish,  or  the  perfect  regularity  that  seems  to  be 
everything  but  the  essential. 

*  In  his  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke,  Morley, 
after  talking  of  Ballete  (or  Ballets),  says,  "These  and  all  other  kinds  of 
light  musick,  saving  the  Madrigal,  are  by  a  general  name  called  Aires  ";  so 
that  the  term  Ayre  was  exceedingly  comprehensive. 
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cident  rhythms  being  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  is,  in 
itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  polyphonic  nature  of  Ayres. 

C  To  sum  up  as  regards  Ayres.  The  more  serious-minded 
composers  of  Ayres,  and  those,  who,  in  some  measure,  had 
the  technical  resources  of  the  period  at  their  command,  such 
as  Dowland  and  Pilkington,  wrote  in  a  style  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  polyphonic  style  of  the  Madrigal  proper — 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  characteristics  of  the  Ayre 
as  a  straightforward  song  form;  while  such  composers  as 
Ford,  who  were  evidently  less  skilled  in  the  art 
of  music,  though  full  of  musical  feeling, 
wrote  in  a  style  less   related 
to   polyphony,   though 
still  showing  its 
influence. 
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